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Two million elephants 
could not do the work 
now being done by Gen- 
eral Electric Company 
motors. Whatever the 
work to be done, whether 
it needs the power of an 
elephant or the force of a 
man’s arm, there is a 
General Electric motor 
that will do it faithfully 
for a lifetime at a cost of 
a few cents an hour. 








“Elephints a-pilin’ teak, 
In the sludgy, squdgy creek, 
Where the silence ’ung that ’eavy 


You was ’arf afraid to speak!”’ 
—Kipling’s ‘‘Mandalay” 


ELEPHANTS 


The elephant is man’s most 
intelligent helper. But—con- 
sider this interesting com- 
parison: 


An elephant is much larger 
than the electric motor of a 
“yarder” or logging machine. 
The “yarder” has the power of 
twenty elephants; it handles 
clusters of logs; it works 
dependably, twenty-four 
hours at a stretch, if neces- 
sary. 


Twenty elephants would eat 
daily 10,000 pounds of green 


food, which acorps of attend- 
ants must gather. 


A motor “eats” nothing but 
electricity, supplied at the 
throw of a switch. 


So our own iron elephants 
are better; and the place for 
flesh-and-blood elephants is 
in the jungle or in museums. 
Some day the museums will 
also exhibit wash-tubs and 
old-fashioned irons, and all 
the other household and in- 
dustrial tools whose work can 
be done by motors so much 
better and at so little cost. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Powerful 4-cylinder engine. Roomy cab and large-size steer- 
ing wheel assure driver comfort, Auxiliary rear springs assure 
easy riding for varying loads. All types of bodies available. 


~The New International 
“Special Delivery” 


HEN you are in the market for the passenger-car design here. Engine, clutch, 
. best value in a light truck—a speedy, transmission, springs, frame, rear axle, all 
good-looking truck that will cost you little are built to truck specifications. All are 
to buy and little to run—a sturdy truck to essentials of a good sturdy truck, and that 
t carry your loads— is what you will find this truck to be. 

See the new International ‘‘Special Easy riding, easy handling, speedy trans- 
Delivery,” an ideal truck for loads up to portation at low cost—ready for your in- 
%-ton. spection at 144 company-owned branches 
The “Special Delivery” is a 100% truck, in principal cities throughout the United 
built from the ground up for a long life of States and Canada, and there are reliable 
light, fast hauling. No compromise with dealers everywhere. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (ncorporatep) CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 








The International line also includes Speed Trucks for 1% -ton and 14 -ton loads; Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 11% tons to 5 tons; and Motor Coaches. 
Also the McCormick- Deerine Industrial Tractor. Write for catalog or drop in at any of the following company-owned branches. 











Our 128 branch Aurora, IIl. Chicago, Ill. (3) El Paso, Tex. Jacksonville, Fla. Nashville, Tenn. Quincy, Ill. 8. D. 
nouses in the Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio Erie, Pa. City, N. J. 5 Richmond, Ind. Ind. 
United States Billings, Mont. Cleveland, Ohio Evansville, Ind. iu. Richmond, Va. . Wash. 
arelocatedin the | Binghamton,N.Y. | Columbia, 8. ic. ‘argo, N. D. Mo. Rochester, N. Y. Tl. 
cities listed here; Birmingham, Ala. Columbus Fort Dodge, Iowa Rockford, Ill. Mass. 
and in addition Bismarck, N. D. Council ‘Blut, Iowa Fort Wayne, Ind. w, Mich. Mo. 
there are dealers Boston, Mass. Dallas, Texas Fort Worth, Texas St. a 8 oO. 
from one end of Bronx, N.Y. Davenport, Iowa Gary, Ind. st. J Y. 
the country Brookiyn, N. Y. Dayton, Ohio Grand Forks, N. D. St, Louis, he (2) Ind. 
to the other. Buffalo, N. Y. Denver, Colo. Grand Rapids, Mich. Salina, Kan 
Cairo, Iil. Des Moines, Iowa Green Bay, Wis. Salt La Lake City Utah 
Aberdeen, 8. D. Camden, N. J. Detroit, Mich. San Antonio, Texas i 
Akron, Ohio Cedar Falls, Iowa Dubuque, Iowa Helena ont. San Diego, Calif. Iowa 
Albany, N. Y. Cedar Rapids, Iowa Duluth, M Houstor, Texas San Francisco, Calif. Watertown, 8. D. 
. Amarillo, Tex. Charl . N.C. St. Il. Seranton, Pa. Wichita, Kan 
] Atlanta, Ga. Chattanooga, T: Eau Claire, Wis. Indianapolis, Ind. Shreveport, La. Willia . Pa. 
Auburn, N. Y. Cheyenne, Wyo. Elmira, N. Y ackson, Mic! Sioux City, lowa Winona, Minn. 
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Odd Lots 


RADING in Odd Lots of Listed Securities offers diversifica- 
tion and safety to both the large and small investor. 








We have prepared an interesting new booklet which explains the 
many advantages offered by odd lot trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Copy furnished on request 


Ask for F. 289 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir&(o. 


Members: New York Stock Exchange 
50 Broadway embers { =e 








New York Cotton Exchange 
Associate Members: New York Curb Market 
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et “The most advanced 


Engine in America-and the Simplest 


Smoother, quieter, more powerful—the engine improves with use 


















































EVER was the trend toward the 

“70” Willys-Knight Six more 
pronounced than it is today. At every 
Automobile Show—at all leading 
metropolitan centers throughout the 
country —this fine new car has won 
enthusiastic praise wherever it was 
shown. 


Already sales have climbed to new 
high peaks—and behind this record of 


success lie strong, substantial reasons. 


Experienced motorists have learned 
that the “70” Willys-Knight engine 
develops more power for its size than 


any other type of stock production 
motor. 


They have learned that in flexibility 
—acceleration—climbing power — 
economy—long life—and low depreci- 
ation— this car is without a rival. 


Speed between 60 and 70 miles an 
hour. Lightning pickup—5 to 25 
miles in 9% seconds. Quick, positive 








stopping because of extra-powerful 
4-wheel brakes. 


Your first glance will tell you that 
this new “70” Willys-Knight Six is the 
most advanced of today’s motor cars. 


New and finer body design is at once 
apparent. Lower, more graceful lines. 





EFFICIENCY 














This graph shows the estimated comparative efficiency 
of sleeve-valve and poppet-valve motors based upon 
average jefarmanse of both types. Note gradual rise 
of sleeve-valve engine efficiency curve up to and beyond 
the 75,000 mile mark and gradual decline to zero 
point of average poppet-valve engine at 
corresponding mileage. 


True symmetry, perfect proportion. 
Roomier and more comfortable in- 
teriors. Superior coachwork. 


And in addition you will find in this 
car the following important advan- 
tages that add immeasurably to the 
pleasure, comfort and security of 
present-day motoring: Oil rectifier 
prevents crankcase dilution—Ther- 
mostatic temperature control—Bel- 
flex Shackles to reduce noise, improve 
riding qualities and silence chassis— 
Shock absorbers—Narrow corner 
posts—Automatic windshield wiper 
—Light controls at finger tips while 
holding wheel. 
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“70” Willys-Knight Six prices from $1295 
to $1495. Willys-Knight Great Six, from 
$1850 to $2295—f. o. b. factory. Prices and 
specifications subject to change without 
notice ... Willys-Overland Dealers offer 
convenient terms. .. Willys-Overland, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


“70” WILLYS-KNIGHT SIX 
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Looking Ahead With the Forbes Editors 








B C. FORBES has visited many 
le of the industrial plants in the 
United States, talked with their ex- 
ecutives and mingled with the work- 
ers. 

What he has to say of Henry Ford 
is based on knowledge. It is only co- 
incidental that Ford workers write 
in confirmation of what Mr. Forbes 
proclaims. 

Our Editor-in-Chief concedes that 
Mr. Ford was at one time a great and 
almost heroic figure in industry. But 
it would seem as if power has turned 
his head. 

Mr. Forbes writes in this issue of 
what may be labeled THE New Forp! 


HE Paul Clay articles on fore- 
casting have already caused 
many readers to readjust opinions on 
investments and the movements of 
finance. As a spokesman for John 
Moody Service, with the famous fel- 
low-analysist co-operating in the 
series, Mr. Clay’s study of the inter- 
action of economic and psychological 
forces constitutes one of the most 
important contributions to the science 
of business. 
We recommend the series to all 
executives and to all others in Amer- 
ica of studious mind. 


ORGAN G. FARRELL, who 
has written an article on realty 
bonds which will appear soon, em- 
phasizes these three points: First— 
That returns up to 634 per cent. are 
consistent with safety. Above that 
point they are not. Second—That 
buildings planned for a _predeter- 
mined demand are safe mortgage 
risks, while those built on pure spec- 
ulation are not. Third—That the 
changes in the present building mar- 
ket tend to extend the mortgage bond 
system to structures of a class hith- 
erto neglected, but which are, never- 
theless, excellent. risks. 
Mr. Farrell, our readers will real- 
ize, writes with authority. 


ESPITE the collapse of some 
D of the commercial houses and 
banks of Japan and the moratorium 
in the Sunrise Kingdom, the silk in- 
dustry goes on. We have an article 
from San Francisco dealing with the 
arrival and trans-shipment of these 
valuable cargoes. It will appear, illus- 
trated, in an early issue. 


66 E fought his way to the top, 

and the top disappointed 
him,” says Charles W. Wood. “Now 
he is fighting his way to the bottom 
and he is having the time of his life.” 
This seeming anomaly is a real life 
story, a story of amazing industry 
crowned by dazzling wealth, with an 
altogether new, strictly American, 
Model 1927 climax—the story of 


how W. T. Grant is revolutionizing 
the great chain store organization 
which bears his name, after discov- 
ering that business cannot be meas- 
ured by what we take out of it, but 
only by the human service we can 
give.. The story by Mr. Wood is 
scheduled to appear in an early is- 
sue. 


ALTER C. BOYNTON has 

prepared a resume of aerial 

transportation of freight in and out of 
Detroit. 


OHN ALLEN MURPHY’S in-: 


terview with W. A. Sheaffer, 
president of the Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany, which will soon appear, has to 
do with dealer relations. 


B. PATTERSON, president of 
FB. the National Cash Register 
Company, will have an important ar- 
ticle in Forses in the near future on 
sales training. 


NE of the sagest theories in stock 

market operations for  long- 
swing investment is the oft-repeated 
advice to “buy stocks of strong and 
well-managed companies in a major 
industry currently in the throes of 
depression.” 

The outstanding example at this 
time is the oil industry. Stock mar- 
ket values have melted considerably 
since the beginning of the year. But 
—when is the most advantageous 
time to buy these securities? 

Edward L .Barnes will write a full 
analysis of the Standard Oil family 
for the Financial Section of Forsrs 
in the near future, paying special at- 
tention to the bargains in this list 
and the time element in making com- 
mitments. 


HARLES J. WEBB, big opera- 
tor in raw wool, has authorized 
for publication in ForBes an impor- 
tant statement on this industry. He 
states that the natural textiles, cot- 
ton, silk and wool need not fear the 
competition of artificial products like 
rayon even though the synthetic tex- 
tiles are growing enormously in use. 
He adds: “A craze for color is 
sweeping the country, and you will 
soon see cotton mixed with rayon 
for purposes in which cotton could 
not be successfully used alone. Nec- 
essity is stimulating the inventive tal- 
ents of the cotton men, and cotton 
cloths filled with rayon will be found 
suitable for purposes where the field 
was formerly absolutely closed to 
cotton.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Webb has been 
endeavoring to educate the wool, 
woolen and worsted industry and is 
working for the establishment of a 


Wool Institute. His statements in 
ForsEs will interest the business 
world. 


D URING the past few years 

there has been a slow crystalli- 
zation of opinion among thoughtful 
agricultural leaders regarding the 
need for the formulation of a definite 
national agricultural policy in the 
United States. 

There is no concensus of opinion 
as to what this policy should embody, 
who should formulate it, or who be 
responsible for its execution. The 
feeling, however, is general that 
something should be done to allay 
the feeling of discontent and discour- 
agement among the rural population. 

Dr. Robert Stewart in Fores will 
— this important national prob- 
em. 


E shall publish in a later num- 

ber an account of S. Oden- 
heimer, president of the Lane Cotton 
Mills. of New Orleans. . This leader 
has had a long career of success. His 
latest activity is the endowment of 
the New Orleans Permanent Inter- 
national Trade Exhibition. 


HE first picture that comes into 
our minds at the name of Paul 
Revere is, of course, of a horseman 
thundering through the night. 
William J. Maddox re-introduces 
Paul Revere as copper plate en- 
graver, silversmith and general busi- 
ness man. His factories cast can- 
nons for the Revolution. He printed 
our first money. Like James Wal- 
len, Mr. Maddox links Paul Revere 
with our current age. This business 
story, retold in the terms of to-day, 
will soon appear in ForBEs as a pro- 
totype of the careers of our own busi- 
ness men. 


E LIZABETH ROBINS PEN- 

NELL, in an introduction to 
“The Glory of New York,” a posthu- 
mous work of Joseph Pennell splen- 
doring the pageant of the great har- 
bor as seen from his studio in Co- 
lumbia Heights, longs for a poet who 
can do in words what the famous 
artist did in water colors. 

She speaks of the poetry to be 
written about the skyscrapers, and the 
music in the metropolitan murmur. 

Some of our poets have caught the 
rhythm in the American advance. 
ForseEs from time to time will print 
their impressions. We have already 
announced contributions of Berton 
Braley and others. S. E. Kiser be- 
gins in this issue with a quaint offer- 
ing, “The Big Idea.” It will be 


found on the page, “Thoughts on 
Life and Business.” 
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Business Should Now Watch 
the Stock Market 


r \HE business trend is distinctly 
two-sided. To date, 1927 com- 
pares not unfavorably with 

1926. That it will end ahead of last 

year’s record is open to question. 

Meanwhile, the security markets 
have exhibited irregular strength. 

Some favorite speculative issues were 

forced up to new heights during the 

latter part of April, but opposition 
to the long-continued rise became 
more pronounced, with the conse- 
quence that many stocks suffered 
losses of five to twenty points from 
the peak touched earlier in the year. 

Bonds maintained notable strength. 

Not a few investors are in the 
position of one responsible business 
man, who made this statement to 
me: “I became afraid of the stock 
market some time ago. It looked 
altogether too high. I sold out. But 


I don’t know just what to do with . 


my money. Never in my life have 
I had so much hard cash lying idle. 
I am not keen to put it into gilt- 
edged bonds because the yield is so 
low. I haven’t any need for it in 
my own business. I really don’t 
know what’s the best thing to do.” 
From further remarks I suspect 
that most of his funds will shortly 
go back into stocks. From his view- 
point as an investor, 
he would welcome a 


By B. C. Forbes 


opportunities to make big money will 
be better during the next five years 
than they are likely to be after that. 
The swing of the pendulum will 
probably land a very different type 
of man in the White House in 1932 
—in fact, Calvin Coolidge would 
have stood little chance of being 
elected President had he not been 
precipitated into the job by President 
Harding’s death; Coolidge is not of 
the go-getting, loud-promising type 
popular in politics and possessing the 
knack of appealing to the emotions of 
the populace. I want to go full steam 
ahead before a successor to Coolidge 
enters the White House.” 

Recent unfavorable developments 
have included staggeringly serious 
losses caused by the Mississippi River 
floods; the continuance of unsatis- 
factory agricultural prices; a reces- 
sion in steel activity; lower automo- 
bile production than a year ago; 
scattered indications of overbuilding 
and consequent easing of rents; re- 
ports of moderate unemployment at 
various centers ; a decline in net earn- 
ings reported by quite a number of 
corporations; a good many commer- 
cial failures and several bank fail- 
ures; very mixed reports from retail 
merchants; a fall in unfilled ‘orders 


in a number of industries; the soft 
coal strike is no nearer a settlement. 

On the other hand, the total vol- 
ume of business being done through- 
out the country is well maintained, 
as proved by railway car loadings. 
Bank clearings occasionally show de- 
creases as compared with a year ago, 
but they also show occasional weekly 
increases and are still, on the whole, 
very large. The stock market could 
not possibly have maintained its ex- 
traordinary strength had the major- 
ity of investors concluded that pros- 
perity was ready to give way to de- 
pression. Such staple industries as 
cotton manufacturing, sugar, shoe 
manufacturing, public utilities, rub- 
ber are at least holding their own. 
Money is super-abundant and an 
early reduction in the Federal Re- 
serve discount rate in New York is 
not wholly improbable. 

President Coolidge’s latest outline 
of this country’s attitude towards for- 
eign countries, especially towards 
disturbed Mexico and China, has the 
hearty endorsement of most men of 
affairs. An early settlement with 
Mexico of all disputed matters would 
have far-reaching influence upon 
financial sentiment.The possibilities of 
trade activity between the two coun- 

tries have hardly be- 
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B efore the Sou th was Dixie 


Ere the Civil War began certain popular Louisiana was nicknamed Dixie. Long 
banknotes—issued by the Citizens’ Bank, before the stirring song circled the globe, 
now a branch of THe Canat BANK—Wwere Tue Canat Bank extended its helpful; 
known as ‘‘Dixies”, a distortion of friendly influence—as it does today— 





the French word diz, meaning ten. & 


to the business and professional life 
_So, in the vernacular of long ago, 


$8,000,000.00 


be mailed executives on request. 





of New Orleans and the nation. 


“Through Ninety-five Years,” an interesting book- 
let on the South’s industrial development, will gladly 


BANK AND TrvustT Co. 
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Promoting Life and Friendship 


—QOur Newest and Greatest Business 


Secret of the Success of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Which 
Discovered That Humanitarianism Pays the Largest Dividends, 
Disclosed by President Haley Fiske 


is like—well, there are ever 

so many things that it may 
be like, and yet there is nothing else 
quite like it. It is a unique experi- 
ence. But if one could imagine him- 
self climbing the bridge of the Santa 
Maria in the Fall of 1492, 


[is tee with Haley Fiske 


By Charles W. Wood 


covery of this great new world 
which impresses the visitor most. 
Of course, if one longs to take 
things easy, he could not possibly 
envy Haley Fiske. Mr. Fiske is 
seventy-five and can’t stop work. It 
is impossible for him to let up, to say 


let anybody quit. It is Haley Fiske’s 
job which makes him what he is. 
“We used to be an insurance com- 
pany,” he explained. “Twenty years 
ago, none of us, so far as I know, 
ever dreamed of becoming anything 
else. It was our business to write 
policies —to explain to 





and having a nice quiet 
hour all alone with the 
skipper, he might get some 
idea of the kind of ex- 
perience it is. 

The Metropolitan In- 
surance Company, for the 
past fifteen years, has been 
sailing unknown seas. 
There has been no mutiny, 
and no lack of confidence 
in any quarter, so the 
Columbus analogy is not 
quite complete. Neverthe- 
less no one, not even Pres- 
ident Fiske himself, has 
been at all sure as to the 
exact destination. 

The point is that he has 
piloted the Metropolitan 
into an altogether new 
world. 

No one questions that 


any longer. Once again 
the Columbus parable 
falls down. Columbus 


thought he had entered the 
Old World by a new 
route. The world of 
business which the Met- 
ropolitan has discovered 
has concededly not been 
touched by any other in- 








people the advantages in 
having their lives insured, 
and to persuade them that 
the Metropolitan was as 
good a company as they 
could deal with. 

“That was a good busi- 
ness, as far as it went, and 
nothing to be ashamed of. 
But I am glad we did not 
stop there. I fancy I 
would feel pretty tired 
some of these nights if I 
felt that we had spent the 
day in doing nothing but 
writing up more business. 
How we got into this 
other thing I hardly know. 
It seems like a perfectly 
rational development when 
we look back at it now. 
But none of us had ever 
reasoned it out when we 
first began these innova- 
tions. Not that we didn’t 
look ahead. We did. We 
looked as far ahead as we 
could. That was the fun 
of it. But nobody is 
smart enough to see many 
years ahead. About the 
most that any one seems 
able to do is to head in 








stitution in history. It is 
a rich world, rich beyond 
imagination. It is a 
peaceful world, with a 
peace that passeth under- 
standing. It is a human 
world: no one could have 
dreamed fifteen years ago 
that a mere financial 
could be quite so human. 
And Haley Fiske, the discoverer, 
is one happy human being. He has 
discovered, in fact, several new kinds 
of happiness. He has most of the 
old kinds too—health, friends, rec- 
ognition, financial success—but it is 
the sheer fun that goes with the dis- 


pany, 


institution 





the largest financial 
United States. 


Haley Fiske 


Veteran president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
and insurance institution in the 
In 1926 the Metropolitan wrote a total of 
more than $3,000,000,000 of insurance and its earnings were 
$17,636,085 after apportionment of fifty-two millions of 
dividends for payment to policy holders. 


nothing of laying off. But he is not 
working for money, which makes a 
vast difference. Also, he is not 


working from a sense of duty. Some 
men, when they get along in years, 
have so schooled themselves to in- 
dustry that they just cannot quit their 
jobs. Some jobs, on the other hand, 
become so fascinating that they won’t 


the right direction and 
then take the next step in 
front of him. 

“Tt began, I think, when 
we discovered that we had 
some surplus which might 
be devoted to health propa- 
ganda. We had insured 
infants in all the cities of America, 
children of the workers in the for- 
eign quarters whose parents might 
be too ignorant or too burdened with 
work to look after their welfare prop- 
erly. It was not exclusively a hu- 
manitarian motive which guided us. 
I do not mean by that that we were 
cold, unfeeling creatures. But busi- 
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ness men in those days were pretty 
well agreed that business was one 
thing and humanitarian work an- 
other. Business was an institution 
in which to make money: if one 
wanted to give money away, he did 
it through the institutions of charity. 
That humanitarian service was profit- 
able, and that it might even be the 
most profitable business in the world, 


The more accidents we prevented the 
more business we did, and the more 
everybody concerned was pleased. 
The same was true of sickness. If 
our experts could eliminate an indus- 
trial malady, or indicate a course by 
which it might be eliminated, every- 
body seemed anxious to co-operate. 
Disease and pain and sudden death 
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the more since twelve years ago we 
retired the stock and became a 
mutual company. 

“We have had a lot of fun doing 
these things which everybody wanted 
done: and the farther we got into 
it, the more fun we had. Of course, 
we had to feel our way. We had to 
make sure, step by step, that the new 


have few if any friends. One may thing we had in contemplation was a 


had certainly never occurred to me. attack them quite ruthlessly without sound business proposition. If it 


In fact when we began we 
were not sure it would be 
profitable and at the start it 
was not. 

“Nevertheless, in the par- 
ticular case of children who 
were dying from ignorance 
rather than from any inten- 
tional neglect, the education 
of their parents did seem to 
be a rational business ven- 
ture. Every child who died 
was a financial liability to us. 
If it could be kept alive and 
premiums could be paid, we 
as a company were that much 
ahead. Don’t give us any 
credit, then, for being hu- 
manitarians. In our business, 
certainly, we were not. We 
might save the babies, but it 
was a cool, calculated, salva- 
tion which we were bringing 
them. 

“The mothers, however, 
somehow forgave us for that. 
They preferred to have their 
little ones saved cold-blood- 
edly rather than to have them 
die. In fact, they became our 
friends. They said things to 
us and about us which we 
did not at all deserve. They 
read our instructions relig- 
iously, and they thanked God 
for the Metropolitan. The 
insurance business was more 
fun after that. 

“Incidentally, it paid bet- 
ter. It paid to save those 
babies, and there wasn’t any 
good business reason why we 
shouldn’t try to save more of 
them. So we enlarged the 








The Business 
of Business 


¢ V/ E are just discovering 
é that what we have been 


calling business is after all nothing 
but an investment in human life. 
That means an investment in hu- 
man relations: and the first busi- 
ness of business should be to dis- 
cover what those relations actu- 
ally are.” 

So says Haley Fiske, head of 
the world’s greatest financial and 
insurance institution. 

But he speaks from actual ex- 
perience, and not from a mere 
humanitarian theory. It was the 
discovery of this truth as a practi- 
cal working principle which made 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company what it is to-day. 

“To promote health in the in- 
dividual,” says President Fiske, 
“and healthful, happy human re- 
lations everywhere—that, as I see 
it now, is the sole business of the 
Metropolitan.” 

How the Metropolitan came to 
discover this, and how, by advanc- 
ing one step at a time, this whole 
new world of human relations 
eventually came into view, is told 
in this intimate interview with 


worked for life and health, 
however, we learned that it 
was sound, and if it worked 
for life and health, it pro- 
moted human friendship. 

“Health and friendship, 
we now know, are much the 
same thing. Health in the 
body means nothing more 
than the friendliest possible 
co-operation among all the 
parts. That goes for the in- 
dividual body or for the so- 
cial body. To promote 
health in the individual and 
healthful, happy human re- 
lations everywhere—that, as 
I see it now, is the sole busi- 
ness of the Metropolitan.” 

The degree to which this 
“business” has paid almost 
staggers the imagination. 
The Metropolitan, twenty 
years ago, did an annual busi- 
ness of approximately $458,- 
000,000. In 1926 it wrote a 
total of more than $3,000,- 
000,000. In 1906 the Met- 
ropolitan’s earnings were $1,- 
346,358. In 1926 they were 
$17,636,085 after apportion- 
ment of fifty-two millions 
of dividends for payment to 
policy holders. The group 
insurance alone, which was 
begun in 1913, now amounts 
annually to four hundred mil- 
lions of insurance. There is 
in force thirteen and a half 
billions of insurance cover- 
ing 37,239,579 policies insur- 
ing about twenty-four mil- 
tions of lives. 


health service. We employed 
visiting nurses who could 








Mr. Fiske. 


The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, in fact, has 











not only bring our message 





but demonstrate the tech- 
nique. We found ourselves co- 
operating with doctors and _ local 
health agencies everywhere; and the 
more we co-operated with people 
who were in favor of good health, 
the more business rolled into us. 
“Eventually we got into accident 
insurance; and we found a demand 
on the part of some industrial organ- 
izations for the insurance of whole 
groups of employees at one time. So 
we took up group insurance, in ac- 
cident and other lines, and the prin- 
ciple which had worked so well in 
the case of the babies began to assert 
itself most interestingly once more. 
“It paid, we found, to prevent ac- 
cidents. Moreover, no one objected. 


stirring up much opposition. They 
were tolerated in many places, not be- 
cause anybody liked them, but be- 
cause their common dislike had not 
been sufficiently co-ordinated. 

“The Metropolitan was still noth- 
ing but a business institution. That 
is all that it is to-day: but we know 
much more than we did a few years 
ago as to what the real nature of 
business is. We know that health 
pays better than disease. We know 
that life pays better than death. 
Business, as we are beginning to un- 
derstand it now, is not the mere turn- 
ing over of dollars: It is the inter- 
change of human values by which 
everybody is benefited. We feel it 


become during the last two 
years the largest financial in- 
stitution in the world. 

And its only business, according to 
the words of the president himself, 
is promoting human health and 
healthful, happy human relationships. 

“But what is all this leading to?” 
I asked Mr. Fiske. The answer was 
most illuminating. It illuminated as 
nothing else could the mystery of this 
staggering achievement. 

The answer was: “I don’t know. 
I wish we could get all of the popula- 
tion insured with us. With one-fifth 
of the population on our books we 
have increased the expectation of life 
of our policy holders nine years, 
against an increase in the registration 
area of five years. There is no tell- 
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ing what we could do if we could 
get the other four-fifths.” 

Haley Fiske, like Columbus, is a 
man of action. He may be a 
dreamer, too, and Columbus may 
have been; but it was not the dreams 
of Columbus which brought him to 
these western shores, it was his abil- 
ity as a navigator. After all, if he 
had reached America by the dream 
route, his place in history would not 
be what it is. He had to come over 
a very realistic ocean, and he came 
one knot at a time. 

And as to what is going to happen 
in a new world which has just been 
discovered, the discoverer is not 
likely to know. The sort of man 
who would know everything ahead of 
time would not, incidentally, he likely 
to discover anything. I did my best 
to get Mr. Fiske to speculate. He 
had seen so many changes, how could 
he keep from indicating what the 
next changes would be? 

“If I knew, I would readily tell 
you,” he said. “I know the world 
is a friendlier world than I had ever 
thought it could be. I know that 
wars do not settle human problems, 
and I know that warm human friend- 
ship does. But we are just beginning 
to experiment in this world of friend- 
ly human relations. I can tell you 
some of the things that we have 
already found out, but as to what we 
shall find out, that remains to be seen. 

“‘We have found out that the death 
rate can be decreased in any industry 
or in any community which cares to 
undertake the job. Our knowledge, 
to be sure, is still very limited, but 
by applying such health knowledge 
as we already have in our possession, 
it is sometimes possible to reduce the 
rate from a given disease to a third 
of what it was before. 























Haley Fiske and Arthur E. Bagley, director of “the largest gym class in the 

world.” Every morning setting-up exercises are broadcast from the Metropoli- 

tan Tower through a group of radié stations. This is a part of the Metropoli- 

tan’s program of promoting health and happiness and making this world a 
better place to live in. 


“That was our experience in South 
Framingham, with _ tuberculosis, 
where we reduced the rate from 120 
to 38 per 100,000. You know, we 
advertised for a city with a high 
death rate which would be willing to 
permit us to see what we could do, 
and South Framingham offered itself. 
What we did was what everybody 
wanted done. There had been no 
lack of desire for a healthful town. 
The community had simply failed to 
co-operate in applying the knowledge 
which science had already made 
available. In Thetford Mines, Que- 
bec, we reduced the mortality in the 
first year of life from 300 per 1,000 
to 98, and it has since been reduced 
to 79. 














Director Bagley demonstrating his famous “bicycle ride” and talking to his 


class at the same time through a moveable microphone. 








“Of course it paid. Life and 
health are always worth whatever 
they cost. Disease and death do not 
and cannot pay dividends. Even the 
morticians do not favor death; and 
the physicians, in spite of what may 
seem superficially to be an economic 
law against it, have taken the lead 
generally in the prevention of disease. 


“Social and industrial health is a 
new science, but it is progressing 
rapidly. An industry cannot func- 
tion properly if the workers hate 
their employers, or if the employers 
do not concern themselves with the 
welfare of the employed. We can- 
not insure an industrial group which 
is engaged in industrial war. It must 
be a group. It must be working to- 
gether for a common aim. Even 
when the employer applies independ- 
ently for group insurance, and even 
where he intends to pay the whole 
premium himself, we take pains to 
assure ourselves that the employees 
want to be insured. 


“We do not insure sick people, and 
we cannot offer insurance in factories 
where the industrial relations are un- 
healthy. The best we can do in such 
cases is to co-operate with all con- 
cerned in trying to make these groups 
insurable. Call it social engineering, 
if you like, or industrial thera- 
peutics, but it is not charity, nor 
philanthropy, but hard-headed, mod- 
ern business.” 

“Isn’t it possible,” I asked, “in 
view of the great innovations which 
have already proved successful, that 
unemployment insurance will soon 
become the rule?” 

“Nothing is impossible, if it hap- 
pens,” Mr. Fiske answered. “I be- 
lieve in the principle of insurance 
against unemployment and desire 
very much that the Legislature would 

(Continued on page 38) 
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How to Do Your Own 
Business Forecasting 


Forecasting Sentiment—Principal Influences of Business Sentiment—Hypnotic 
Effect of the Status Quo—Politics an Important Factor—A Dependable 
is Barometer of Business Sentiment 


By Paul Clay 


Chief Economist, Moody's Investors Service 


AVING observed that the 
causes of trade movements 
are largely psychological, and 
that the great forces behind these 
movements.are human instincts and 
motives at’ work in the business 
world, it follows that any well-di- 
rected effort to foresee the future of 
business should begin with a system- 
atic plan for forecasting sentiment. 
The word “sentiment” as herein 
used is a technical one, meaning these 
motives and instincts at work in the 
field of trade. The word has already 
been widely so used in stock market 
and financial literature and can 
readily: be adapted to our 
purpose here. In using it we 


What, in other words, are the 
principal influences which determine 
business sentiment? Even ‘in the 
absence of a demonstrated answer to 
this question, it seems probable that 
four of the main influences are the 
following : 

1—Current new orders for 

goods, products or services. 
2—Actual current sales of the 
same. 
3—Actual or indicated margin 
of profit on these sales. 

4—Opinions of captains of in- 
dustry and finance on the 
business outlook. 


son for thinking that new orders are 
perhaps the most important influence 
upon the trade sentiment of a given 
moment. Sales are placed second in 
rank for the reasons already implied. 

Even the margin of profit is 
ranked prior to the opinions of 
financial and trade magnates. The 
feelings and sentiments of almost any 
business man respond far more defi- 
nitely to his own trade situation than 
to what other people are saying about 
the outlook. It is hard to be a pessi- 
mist with ample orders and sales 
moving along; and it is equally hard 
to be an optimist if the orders and 
sales are slumping. Conse- 
quently the opinions and in- 








mean not only that the mo- 
tives, instincts or feelings 
should exist in the minds of 
business men, but also that 
they should exist in an active 
condition, and that this activ- 
ity should result in the plac- 
ing or the cancellation of 
buying or selling orders. 

In brief, the word senti- 
ment so employed refers 
practically to the sum of all 
the psychological forces 
which are at work in the 
trade situation at any given 
moment. 

In this broad sense all new 
business begins with senti- 
ment. When a change in 
the trade situation is occur- 
ring—taking the case of an 
improvement therein for il- 
lustration—the first thing 
that happens is a sort of a 
widespread resolve to place 
orders or do business. 

Next comes the placing of 





illustration, 


prevalent. 


Hypnotism of the 
Status Quo 


sh EN as a rule,” says Mr. 
Clay, “are decidedly prone 
to believe too strongly in the con- 
tinuation of the existing status 
quo or trend of business. 
if the commodity 
price index numbers have gone up 
for a long time, the opinion that 
they will keep on going up in- 
definitely becomes more and more 
Furthermore, the 
higher they go, and the more 
impossible it becomes for them to 
keep on rising, as in the early part 
of 1920, the stronger this opinion 
becomes. This, too, is just as true 
of other economic trends as it is 
of commodity prices.” 


terviews given out by bank- 
ers, financiers and captains of 
industry probably have only 
/ a small influence upon the 
mind of the individual busi- 
ness man except when they 
coincide with the trend of his 
own business. The actual in- 
fluence of high opinion upon 


For the course of trade is probab- 


ly very much smaller than is 
generally believed. 


Manifestly it is not pos- 
sible thus far to obtain much 
statistical data regarding 
sentiment ; and in its absence 
we must reason by inference. 
It is indicated in various 
ways, however, that in gen- 
eral public business senti- 
ment is subject to three 
types, kinds, or forms of 
movement as follows: 


1—Minor vibrations or 
pulsations in short 














waves, each running 





the orders for raw materials, 
goods and the like. 

Then occurs the employment of 
additional labor to handle materials 
or goods. 

The next development is an in- 
crease in the public purchasing power 
consequent upon the larger payroll. 
So the whole process of expansion is 
set in motion. 

Frankly facing our problem, there- 
fore, instead of blindly relying upon 
past sequences which may or may not 
obtain in the future, the initial ques- 
tion is what caused this widespread 
resolve to place orders? 


Any elation over past achievement 
soon wears away, and so it is that 
the business man feels more gratified 
with new orders than with actual 
sales, supposing the two were about 
proportionate. Indeed if orders are 
being booked rapidly, he feels opti- 
mistic even though sales may be un- 
satisfactory ; and if bookings are de- 
clining badly he feels depressed even 
though current sales may be on a large 
scale. 

His mind is not on the past, but 
upon the future; and this is the rea- 


probably about 
twenty days. 


2—Seasonal variations charac- 
terized by optimism in the 
early Spring and around the 
Christmas holidays, and by 
depression of sentiment in 
February and late Summer. 

3—A secular trend running 
usually one to three years 
in a given direction. 

This minor vibration of twenty- 
day waves would be hard to deduce 
from commercial experience, but it 
does seem to show itself in stock 
market experience. The stock mar- 
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ket closely studied 
looks like an arena 
of psychological 
forces ; and over a 
long period of 
years the average 
durationofa 
stock price move- 
ment in a given 
direction without 
a substantial reac- 
tion has been 
about twenty days. 

Or putting it 
another way, if 
one counts all the 
movements in 
both directions, 
including substan- 
tial reactions 
against the main 
trend in the count, 
he will find a 
mean duration of about this length. 
Manifestly the economic situation 
cannot reverse itself with any such 
frequency, and one seems bound to 
infer that the pulsation is in senti- 
ment itself. 

The seasonal variation of senti- 
ment however is a matter of actual 
observation. To be sure, it more or 
less parallels the seasonal curve of 
trade activity, but this in itself is 
logical. That which is not logical is 
that in the typical February sentiment 
is unduly depressed by the dulness 
of trade, and that between the mid- 
dle of December and about the sev- 
enth of January sentiment typically is 
unduly elated over an Autumn boom 
that is dead and almost buried. 

The public never learns to discrim- 
inate fully as between a mere season- 
al variation of trade and a genuine 
change of main trend. The secular 
or main trend of sentiment is usually 
toward optimism, so long as expan- 
sion can keep on without meeting 
serious obstacles, and vice versa. By 
keeping in mind these three kinds of 
movement in sentiment itself, the 
forecaster will occasionally be fore- 
warned against trade changes which 
are difficult or impossible to foresee 
from the trade returns alone. 
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they go, and the 
more impossible it 
becomes for them 
to keep on rising, 
as in the early 








“All business begins with sentiment. The first thing that happens is a sort of 
widespread resolve to place orders or do business.” 


Men as a rule are decidedly prone 
to believe too strongly in the contin- 
uation of the existing status or trend 











“Next comes the placing of orders for 
raw materials, goods and the like.” 


of business. For illustration, if the 
commodity price index numbers have 
gone up for a long time, the opinion 
that they will keep on going up in- 
definitely becomes more and more 
prevalent. Furthermore, the higher 


part of 1920, the 
stronger this opin- 
ion becomes. This, 
too, is just as true 
of other economic 
trends as it is of 
commodity prices. 

The status quo 
hypnotizes the 
mind of the typi- 
cal business man. 

Nor is it un- 
natural that this 
should be so, for 
reason is not an 
important source 
of trade opinion. 
As Dr. Gustave 
Le Bon has said: “The great sources 
of opinion are: Affirmation, repeti- 
tion, prestige, suggestion and con- 
tagion.” 

As a trade movement proceeds 
month after month, the business man 
with his mind full of the details of 
actual operations slowly but surely 
forgets the conditions which pre- 
vailed prior to.the beginning of that 
movement. If the movement be a 
rise in commodity prices, the repeti- 
tion of higher and higher quotations 
makes an even deeper and deeper im- 
pression upon his mind. Everyone 
from whom he buys indulges in 
strong affirmation as to still higher 
prices; men of prestige explain the 
rise and predict its results, and the air 
is full of the “suggestion and con- 
tagion” of a further rise. 

Now, this hypnotism of the status 
quo is extremely important to the 
forecaster at all of the chief turning 
points in the trend of trade. It is 
important because at such turning 
points the public, and the bankers, 
and the captains of industry are 
pretty sure to be wrong. They are 
all under the spell of this hypnotism. 

It intensifies optimism during a 
period of expansion, and pessimism 
during a time of deflation. The more 

















EMPLOYMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


<= 


“Then occurs the employment of additional labor to handle materials or goods.” 
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rapidly trade is swinging in either 
direction, the more nearly fanatical 
is the force of sentiment behind the 
swing, and the more independence of 
thought and character it requires to 
foresee a change of trend, even 
though that change may be written 
all across the economic skies in mam- 
moth letters of purple and gold. 


Politics and Business 


The governmental attitude toward 
business is an important factor to be 
considered in striving to forecast 
sentiment. This is not merely be- 
cause capital is timid in its attitude 
toward governments and _ their 
powers. It is also because of the 
halo of prestige which surrounds any 
high public office. 

From time immemorial men have 
looked upon their rulers with varying 
degrees of fear, awe and reverence ; 
and for this reason the opinions of 
high officials habitually carry far 
more weight than they are entitled 
to. An opinion of the financial 
novice if he were Secretary of Treas- 
ury would have more prestige than 
that of a great financier in private 
life. 


Legislation and regulation, too, 
mold sentiment to a great degree, be- 
cause they operate directly upon one 
of the most powerful and active of 
human instincts, namely fear. It is 
because the harm feared exceeds the 
harm done that a tariff or revenue 
law, or any law affecting business 
proves more depressing during enact- 
ment than thereafter. 

One of the important evil influ- 
ences during the long trade depres- 
sion of 1910 to 1915 was the anti- 
trust activity of the | Washington 
Government, and yet no trust was 
seriously harmed, and many were 
benefited. 


Monetary and banking bills have 
immense power for creating optimism 
or pessimism. The Federal Reserve 
Bill, one of the greatest pieces of 
legislation ever passed by the Wash- 
ington Government was actually a 
depressing factor while under dis- 
cussion. The Silver legislation of 
the eighties and nineties was very 
depressing, first to sentiment, and 
then to actual business through in- 
ducing great timidity of capital. 

Unwise financial legislation some- 
times causes a large migration of 
capital from one country to another, 
and almost every great nation has 
experienced such a movement within 
recent decades. So it is that no esti- 
mate of the probable trend of busi- 
ness sentiment can be worth much 
unless it considers the attitude of 
politics toward business. 


One Barometer of Sentiment 


While numerous trade _ returns 
may be used to some extent as ba- 
rometers of sentiment, there are se- 
rious faults with most of them. Stock 


market movements are widely so 
used, but it is a dangerous practice 
because the causes of stock price 
fluctuations are so extremely complex 
that it is something like building a 
bridge to cart a rowboat across the 
river. 

Similar criticisms may be made of 
iron and steel prices, bank loans, etc. 
There is however one barometer of 
sentiment which over a period of 
years has made but very few errors; 
and this is to be found in the gross 
spot margins of manufacturing 
businesses. 

By this phrase we mean the mar- 
gin of gross profit between the cost 
of raw materials and the value of 
finished products in leading manu- 
facturing industries, said margin be- 
ing calculated from spot prices. 

Gross spot margins thus defined 
ase significant because they are what 
the business manager sees when he 
sits down to lay out his plans for 
the coming quarter or half year. He 
calculates from spot prices, because 
it is the only feasible way, and the 
question what prices may be realized 
is irrelevant to the main point which 
is the effect of the calculation upon 
his mind. If the indicated gross 
margin is large and profitable, he be- 
comes an optimist; but if it is small 
and growing smaller, his calculation 
makes him pessimistic. Consequent- 
ly these gross spot margins, or what 
the Census Bureau would call “value 
added by manufacturers” have a 
large influence upon sentiment. 

If they are calculated each month 
for ten or twenty industries taken as 
a whole, one can see in the results 
which way sentiment is likely to 
turn. 

The rule is that since raw materials 
move faster in either direction than 
finished goods, these spot margins 
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become very thin at the top of a 
boom, and very wide at the bottom 
of a depression. Their movement 
has nothing to do with that of actual 
realized profits. 

A thin margin discourages future 
commitments, while a fat one is sure 
to engender optimism, no matter how 
bad the outlook. These margins for 
example were very fat in December 
1914, and very thin in April 1920, 
and extremely fat in July 1921. 


Here then is a long swing barom- 
eter of sentiment of considerable re- 
liability. 

General Conclusion 


In 1919-20 the motive of fear 
could be foreseen as a mighty re- 
straining influence many weeks be- 
fore anything unfavorable happened ; 
and in 1921 the sentiment of opti- 
mism could also be clearly foreseen 
before any improvement actually oc- 
curred. 


Business changes begin with senti- 
ment; and the forecaster who keeps 
in mind the short pulsations of senti- 
ment as well as its seasonal curve 
and its secular trend will be much 
aided thereby. 

The sure road to failure is to lend 
one’s. self consistently to the hypno- 
tism of the status quo. 


The large powers of political at- 
mosphere to create either optimism 
or pessimism should not be over- 
looked ; and we have in the price re- 
lationships of raw materials as com- 
pared with finished goods a virtual 
forecaster of the trend of future 
sentiment. 


This is the second of a series of 
articles on Business Forecasting. 
The third will appear in an early 
issue. 


A Young Railroad President 


C OLONEL N. L. Howard, Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Great Wes- 
tern Railroad, one of the younger 
presidents at the helm of an impor- 
tant transportation system, started 
out to be a soldier, having been edu- 
cated at West Point, After gradua- 
tion, the fascination? which railroad- 
ing has for young men was too 
strong and he decided that a voca- 
tion adapted by his father was good 
enough for him. So he commenced 
an apprenticeship on the Burlington 
Railroad, starting at the bottom and 
receiving all the hard knocks to 
which a beginner falls heir. His en- 
gineering education proved of great 
value. He was fast making his mark 
when the World War broke out. 
When the overburdened French 
transportation systems collapsed they 
turned to America for talent. 
Howard was in command of the 
railroad regiment which went over- 
seas. Through his energy and the 
driving power he instilled, he soon 





had the lines over which he was 
placed operating effectively. 

Back home at the close of the war, 
the call of the rail returned and he 
went back to the job of helping keep 
trains moving on the Burlington. 
When the complex problem of handl- 
ing passenger trains of several trans- 
continental lines into and out of a 
gigantic station was necessary, he 
was selected to work out the job. 
Then he was chosen to guide the des- 
tinies of one of the Western lines 
which was located in a territory 
where all the roads were fighting for 
business like dogs over a bone. 

The results for 1926, the best the 
Chicago Great Western had had 
since the war, tell how well he is 
filling his new job. 





It is easy to sit outside and say 
how the man inside should run the 
machine, but it is not so easy to go 
inside and run the machine yourself. 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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A P. SLOAN, president of Gen- 
* eral Motors, had to beat a re- 
treat in an encounter with a Frigid- 
aire salesman. 

Frigidaire, a unit of General 
Motors, was holding a record-break- 
ing convention at 
its new $20,000,- 
000 plant in Day- 
ton. A capacious 
theatre was en- 
gaged for an en- 
tire week, to ac- 
commodate the 
principal sessions. 

Mr. Sloan 
sauntered into the theatre, for some 
special function, at which seating was 
by ticket. Knowing that several 
front rows had been reserved for 
General Motor and Frigidaire execu- 
tives, Mr. Sloan began to walk down 
the aisle. 

C. M. Haldeman, of the commer- 
cial sales department, who was act- 
ing as an usher, stepped in front of 
the “stranger,” and informed him 
that unless he could show a ticket 
he would have to retreat! 

Mr. Sloan, ticketless, good-natur- 
edly withdrew and looked around un- 
til he found President Biechler of 
Frigidaire. “Will you come to my 
rescue, otherwise I am not likely to 
get a seat?” he begged. 

Biechler did. Mr. Haldeman is 
still on the payroll! 


ap hen WILLIAM BORAH 

‘Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, like lesser orators, 
is sometimes more brilliant in rebut- 
tal than in carefully prepared argu- 
ment. In his current debates his 
main speeches are even committed to 
writing, that they 
may perhaps be 
cited accurately in 
contested cam- 
paigns to come! 
Senator Borah, 
however, is noted 
for spontaneity 
and eloquence in 
reply. He is a be- 
liever in “freedom” of speech. 

There was a city clergyman, he 
narrated to some admirers by way of 
illustration, who grew worn laboring 
in the vineyard. Finally he read long 
an from which the life had 

ed. 

He arranged one week to exchange 
pulpits with a country parson, who, 
preparing for the city event, likewise 
wrote his sermon out. He was a 
lover of dogs-and took his favorite 
hound with him, sharing with the 
animal the room at the hotel. 
































Sunday morning, getting ready for 
the service, the country clergyman, 
essaying a final glance at the manu- 
script, made the. disconcerting dis- 
covery that the dog, during the night, 
had practically chewed the sermon 
up 

There was no time to prepare an- 
other, so the preacher went into the 
city pulpit, frankly told the truth and 
said they would have to put up with 
an informal talk. The story con- 
tinues : 

“Freed from the thralldom of the 
written word, the visiting pastor 
spoke with facility and power, rising 
at times to all but pentecostal fire. 

“At the end of the services the 
congregation with one accord pressed 
forward to grasp his hand. One old 
‘sister in Israel,’ thanking him and 
giving him her blessing, added: 

“‘And, Doctor, if that dog of 
yours ever has any pups, I wish you’d 


>») 


send one to our clergyman’. 
JOHN HAYS HAMMOND in- 


ternationally famous as an en- 
gineer began in the West. He was 
especially identified with the devel- 
opment of mines in the Coeur d’ 


Alenes. 

Later, as as- 
sociate of Cecil 
Rhodes, Mr. 
Hammond had 
much to do with 
the fifty miles of 
gold mines that 
make up the fam- 
ous and almost 
fabulous Wit- 
watersrand. He was also a factor 
in the political destiny of the Trans- 
vaal. For a period London was his 
headquarters, as New York became 
later. 

Mr. Hammond has always been a 
diplomat in business and has met 
most of the eminent men of his age. 

One of the characters Hammond 
sometimes talks about, a man known 
throughout the whole western re- 
gion, was Jim Wardner. The town 
Wardner in Shoshone County, 
Idaho, honors his memory. 

Wardner was a man of many ups 
and downs of fortune, and his finan- 
cial standing was always made mani- 
fest. He was a most persistent in- 
dividual. He, too, went to South 
Africa and finally drifted back. 

In New York, Wardner applied 
for funds to take him to Idaho. The 
firm wired the boss who was in Lon- 
don, asking whether they should let 
Wardner have the money. In those 
days, as Mr. Hammond explained, 
people were not so accustomed to 























telegraphing “stop” at the end of a 
sentence to make a message clear. 
The cablegram in reply, as written, 
had a period after the first word, the 
second beginning with a capital “L”. 
But no “stop” was indicated and the 
way it read when received was: 

“Don’t let Jim Wardner walk.” 

He got the money. 

The cablegram intended to instruct 
them not to advance the funds, 
should have read: 

“Don’t. Let Jim Wardner walk.” 


SAMUEL Ellsworth Kiser, whose 
initial contribution written for 
Forbes appears in this issue, has 
been popular as a poet for many 
years, his “Love Sonnets of an Office 
Boy,” and “Ballads of Busy Days,” 
being among his 
several success- 
ful books. 

Mr. Kiser start- 
ed as a reporter 
on the Cleveland 
Press. He sub- 
mitted to the 
Cleveland Leader 
the idea of start- 
ing a “column.” James B. Mor- 
row, editor and publisher, rather fa- 
vored the innovation, but said that 
as it would be a venture it was in- 
advisable for the young poet, under 
- circumstances, to leave a steady 
job. 

Kiser thereupon resigned from the 
News and, returning to Mr. Mor- 
row, asked and got a job on the 
ground that he was out of work! 

The Kiser column in the Leader 
became a success, and the poet was 
launched on his career. 

















ed HERE is no one in this organi- 
zation who knows me well 
enough to write any anecdotes con- 
cerning me,” writes N. L. Howard, 
president of The Chicago Great West- 
ern Railroad Company, to Forses. 

An anecdotal story of another 
character is told of William Gibbs 
McAdoo relating to the time when, 
in 1918, he resigned as Secretary of 
the Treasury to realign himself with 
big business. 

A publication desiring an anecdote 
about him sent word to Washington 
for one. 

The correspondent went around to 
the Treasury and interviewed one of 
the messengers at the Secretary’s 
door, and asked for an anecdote 
about the “retiring” financier. 

“Oh, I’se too good a friend of Mr. 
McAdoo to tell you any anecdotes 
about him!” was the reply. 


, Why Our Articles on 
Ford Are Being Published 


GC HAT business have you to write about 
Henry Ford?” 


That question, often more forcibly ex- 
pressed, is being thundered at the writer. 


Well, isn’t Henry Ford the most written-about private 


citizen in America? Have not the newspapers during 
recent years devoted more space to him than to any other 
business leader? And hasn’t he done more than any 
other industrialist in the way of engaging others to write 
for him and about him? 


The attitude of those who have condemned what I have 
written and published is that it is perfectly proper to 
employ oceans of printers’ ink to extol Henry Ford but 
that it is most condemnable to tell the truth if that truth 
is not wholly flattering to Ford. The truthfulness of our 
statements is not denied; what is denied is the right of 
anyone to do other than fawn on Ford and all his hench- 
men and all his and their doings. 


That some people—many people—should think that 
Henry Ford is a god and that everything he does is 
strictly angelic, is not, perhaps, altogether astonishing, 
for the newspapers, with few exceptions, have never 
ceased to laud him and all his works. 

The fact is that for years I swallowed unquestioningly 
all the encomiums I read about the Detroit manufacturer. 
Then I began to hear from Ford workers, from Ford 
workers in Detroit plants and, later, from workers in 
Ford branch plants. The complaints became so numerous 
and so bitter that I began to make inquiries. 

Everything quoted in our previous article, in which 
Ford workers described conditions as they had found 
them, and everything recorded in the following article by 
a Ford dealer, is in line with many, many statements from 
other Ford employees and representatives. Had investi- 
gation revealed that there was no room for complaint by 
Ford employees, these articles and these letters would not, 
of course, have been published. 


Ford’s Attitude Toward Workers 


My own conviction is that if every employer in Amer- 
ica were to attempt to drive workers as Ford workers 
are driven, this country would be headed for the gravest 
trouble. Not only so, but if every employer took the 
same attitude towards workmen as Ford takes, the rela- 
tions between capital and labor in this country would be 
far less sympathetic than they are to-day. 

Read the following sentences from Ford himself about 
his attitude towards his workers in his book, “My Life 
and Work”: 

“It is not necessary for people to love each other in 
order to work together. Too much good fellowship may 
indeed be a very bad thing, for it may lead to one man 
trying to cover up the faults of another. That is bad 
for both men.” 

“There is not much personal contact—the men do their 
work and go home—a factory is not a drawing room.” 

_ “The only strong group of union men in the country 
is the group that draws salaries from the unions.” 

“We make no attempt to coddle the people who work 
with us. It is absolutely a give-and-take relation. During 
the period in which we largely increased wages we did 
have a considerable supervisory force. The home life 
of the men was investigated and an effort was made to 
find out what they did with their wages. Perhaps at 
the time it was necessary ; it gave us valuable information. 
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But it would not do at all as a permanent affair and it 
has been abandoned.” 


“We do not believe in the ‘glad hand,’ or the profes- 


. sionalized ‘personal touch’ or ‘human element.’ ” 


“Propaganda, bulletins, lectures—they are nothing.” 

“A great business is really too big to be human. It 
grows so large as to supplant the personality of the man.” 

“Some organizations use up so much energy and time 
maintaining a feeling of harmony that they have no force 
left to work for the object for which the organization was 
created.” 

“TI pity the poor fellow who is so soft and flabby that 
he must always have an atmosphere of good feeling 
around him before he can do his work.” 

“There is altogether too much reliance on good feeling 
in our business organizations. People have too great a 
fondness for working with the people they like.” 

“It is not necessary for the employer to love the em- 
ployee or for the employee to love the employer. What 
is necessary is that each should try to do justice to the 
other according to his deserts.” 

“Tt will never be possible to put upholstered ease into 
work Even when the best is done, work still re- 
mains work, and any man who puts himself into his job 
will feel that it is work. 

“And there cannot be much picking and choosing.” 


Most Autocratic Employer in America 


Does the writer of these words impress you as being 
a man filled with sympathy and consideration and solicita- 
tion for the happiness of workers? Is this cold, merciless 
attitude calculated to make work a joy, to inspire in men 
pleasure in their daily duties, to cause them to regard 
employers as kindly, humane, brotherly human beings? 

I know of no organization on this broad continent that 
dismisses men so ruthlessly, no matter whether these men 
have been in the Ford employ only for months or for 
years and no matter, either, whether these men fill the 
humblest or the highest positions. Out they go without 
a moment’s notice. 

More. I know of no employer in America who is so 
autocratic. I know of no employer who adopts a more 
dictatorial attitude towards associates. Time was when 
Ford was the most democratic of men. He is no longer. 
Few men in this land live on a grander scale and I ques- 
tion whether any employer in America has surrounded 
himself and his activities with so many “guards” or “de- 
tectives” or, as Ford workers and dealers call them, 
“spies.” 

The Ford spy system apparently was active during the 
Sapiro suit against Ford for libel, as the New York Times 
editorially says: 

“Doubtless the Ford counsel acted within their rights 
when they let loose a swarm of detectives, recruited from 
the Ford organization, to spy upon the coming and 
going and conversing of all the members of the jury. 
Yet there is something undeniably unpleasant about such 
a procedure. It looked like distrust in the completeness 
of the defense, and a hope that the plaintiff could be made 
to slip up on some technicality.” 

Whether Henry Ford personally is aware of what goes 
on in his Detroit plants, in his branch plants, and in the 
handling of his dealers, I don’t know. Some of his work- 
men declare they cannot believe that he is. And they 


express the hope that the fearless presenting of the cold 
truth may move Mr. Ford to take remedial action. 
That is likewise the ardent wish of the writer.—B. C. F. 
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How 


Ford 


Dealers. 


Are Treated 


As Described by One of Them 


By B. C. Forbes 


Ford as an employer and partic- 


NDIGNATION against Henry 
| ularly against his underlings, is 


‘rising, judging from the number of 


bitter communications received by 
ForsEs from Ford workers and ex- 
workers, from Ford dealers and ex- 
dealers, and from others. 

It will astonish the public to learn 


| that, such is the intensity of discon- 


tent among Ford employees, there is 
regularly published by them an anti- 
Ford paper—a condition probably not 
to be found at any other plant in 
Imagine a concern’s own 
work people issuing right along a 
publication to expose all sorts of 
evils and grievances! 

“The Ford Worker,” which de- 
scribes itself as a Communistic publi- 
cation, prints terrific indictments of 
the Ford officials, foremen, etc., for 
the treatment alleged to be inflicted 
upon many employees. Names of the 
offending officials and specific state- 
ments, giving chapter and verse, are 
freely printed. 


Ford’s “Five-Day Week” 


While some of the allegations are 
unbelievable, nevertheless the as- 
tounding contents of the publication 
reveal how bitter at least some of the 
Ford workers have become, particu- 
larly over their treatment since the 
so-called five-day week was an- 
nounced. 

One Ford employee, occupying a 
responsible position, informs the 
writer that, so far as he can judge, 
not one employee in twenty has been 
financially -benefited by discontinu- 
ance of the six-day week, and he 
gives not one but many instances 
coming under his knowledge of men 
whose pay has been reduced. 

[llustrations of the most high- 


handed action by Ford satellites have 
been abundantly furnished. Two 
Detroit executives, it is related, 
visited a plant and when they saw a 
certain roll-top desk, one of them 
seized a fire hatchet, smashed it to 
smithereens and ordered the wreck- 
age and all the papers in it thrown 
out of the window. Wherever a 
cracked pane of glass was espied 
either a foot or an elbow was crashed 
through it. 

Heads are chopped off in the Ford 
organization with startling sudden- 
ness. A department head in an out- 
of-town Ford plant received a tele- 
graphic summons to take a train at 
once and report to the chief author- 
ity in that particular line of work, in 
Detroit. When he arrived there he 
learned that the official who had sum- 
moned him had been dismissed over- 
night! 


Sudden Dismissals 


- Sudden dismissals, from the high- 
est to the humblest, are common oc- 
currences. Even Edsel Ford’s brother- 


in-law, Ernest C. Kanzler, although _ 
he was the man credited with having / 
developed the system of bringing — 


Ford’s inventories down to a mini- 
mum and thus saving many millions 
of dollars, was severed from the Ford 
payroll a year or more ago. The 
explanation current in the automobile 
industry was that there were two 
powerful factions in the Ford com- 
pany, one consisting of “Henry Ford 
men” and the other of “Edsel Ford 
men,” and that the former gained the 
upper-hand, with consequences dras- 
tic to some. (Incidentally, one hears 
no criticism of the younger Ford. 
He is always described as able, earn- 
est, democratic, a good teamworker 
and much more progressive than his 
father in his ideas as to what should 
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Henry Ford, as he appears in 
skating costume 


be done to keep the company’s prod- 
uct abreast of the times. ) 

Regarding sudden dismissals, the 
New ‘York Times last December 
printed a Detroit dispatch which said 
in part: 

“Cigarettes in the mouths of two student 
nurses at the Henry Ford Hospital School 
have resulted in an upheaval and to-day 
it became known that W. L. Graham, the 
Superintendent, and Miss Katherine G. 
Kimmick, Superintendent of nurses, ‘the 
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A view of the Ford executive offices in Dearborn, Mich. 


highest paid nurse in the world,’ are no 
longer employed there.” 


More about dismissals: 


A former manager at one of the 
branches was suddenly dismissed 
without notice. He had not been 
attached to the branch very long, it 
is related, and had had some of his 
furniture stored in one of the build- 
ings. The furniture was immediately 
ordered to be loaded into a box car 
and was put on a railway siding—to 
await his disposition ! 

One of the Ford boats some time 
ago made a trip to Europe and on her 
return seven bottles of whiskey, ac- 
cording to report, were found aboard. 
Nobody would admit ownership. The 
whole crew, from captain to cook, 
was promptly fired! 

Ford’s way of doing things and his 
fondness of making enemies have not 
helped his business since his attitude 
and actions became widely known. 


How Sales Have Droped 


How seriously Ford’s sales have 
dropped off is revealed by the publi- 
cation of automobile registrations 
during March in Wayne County, in 
which Detroit is located. Whereas 
Chevrolet, Hudson-Essex and Oak- 
land-Pontiac all showed increases 
over March of last year, Ford sales 
suffered a shrinkage from 2,757 to 
643. In other words, Ford this year 
is not selling one car for every four 
he sold twelve months ago in his own 
home territory. 


Not only so, but his sales in March 
were not half those of Chevrolet and 
were over 40 per cent. below those of 
Hudson-Essex. 


The comparative table reads: 


WAYNE County REGISTRATION FOR 


Marcu 
; 1927 1926 
ae 1311 1003 
Hudson-Essex ........ 1090 998 
Oakland-Pontiac ..... 646 382 
. ir are 643 2757 


Ford’s export business likewise 
has decreased drastically. 

The Department of Commerce 
gives the export of “passenger cars 
up to $500 value” for February as 
only 7,127, contrasted with 11,017 in 
February of last year, a drop of 





nearly 4,000. For January and Feb- 
ruary combined the drop was nearer 
6,000. 
Then, although exports of all 
makes of trucks last February 
showed a gain of more than 70 per 
cent. over the same month last year, 
those classified as “up to one-ton 
motor trucks” tumbled from 8,967 to 
4,640, and for the two months the 
decrease was from 14,753 to 8,697. 
Ford’s export schedules for May 
are said to have fallen slightly below 


4,500, inclusive of between 1,500 and 
2,000 trucks. 


Preparing for New Car 
It should be added, however, that 
recent Ford activities have been in- 
fluenced by preparation for the much- 
discussed change in the Ford prod- 
uct. There has been systematic cut- 








THE PRICE WE PAY! 


XTRACTS from a letter 

from D. Brown, an Ad- 
vertising Manager in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : 

“Last night the writer hap- 
pened to read your second ar- 
ticle about Henry Ford, and 
he has felt ever since as 
though he had unwittingly as- 
sociated with a garbage hauler 
who had not yet changed from 
his working clothes. 

“You frankly say that 
‘Forbes Magazine’ receives 
more complaints from work- 
ingmen in Ford Plants than 
from workingmen in any 
other industrial organization. 
Are Forbes’ editorial rooms to 
be a receptable for anonymous 
workingmen’s snifflings? 
From what you say we are 
forced to think so, and that is 
one reason why we have to- 
day decided never again to ad- 
vertise in ‘Forbes Magazine.’ 

“The world has always 
known of predacious publica- 
tions. .. . Is it possible that 
Henry Ford refused to ‘come 
through?’ ” 




















ting down of forces and of inventor- 
ies all along the line, doubtless with a 
view to having the whole plant in 
ship-shape condition for the speed- 
ing-up of production when the await- 
ed new product gets under way. 

The writer was repeatedly told re- 
cently in Detroit that the Ford dealer 
organization had been “shot to 
pieces,” to use the trade parlance. 
From sales of 2,000,000 cars in 1925 
to only one-third as many, naturally 
meant grievous shrinkage in the busi- 
ness done and the profits made by 
Ford dealers as a whole. 

From Ford dealers have come bit- 
ter complaints. In our issue of May 
1 we printed two long letters from 
Ford workers. Here follows a com- 
munication from a Ford dealer. He 
signs his statement and gives his ad- 
dress, but it will be better not to pub- 
lish that information. The dealer’s 
letter is given exactly as written, ex- 
cept that it has been somewhat toned 
down and abbreviated. 

“The present crisis in the affairs 
of the Ford Motor Co. compares with 
nothing so much as Napoleon’s Rus- 
sian campaign. Up to 1926 the Ford 
Motor Co. had marched from one 
success to another; but that year 
marked the turning-point in its career. 
Napleon said God was on the side 
of the heaviest artillery; and the 
Ford Motor Co. in the past fought 
with the heaviest artillery—an eager 
buying public ready and anxious to: 
absorb the output of their factories. 
But times have changed, and the 
buying public isn’t absorbing the out- 
put capacity of Henry Ford’s fac- 
tories or any reasonable percentage of 
it. 

“One thing Mr. Ford ignored, an 
ambulance corps. Regardless of the 
conquering power of any army, some 
units will stand in need of medical at- 
tention. But Mr. Ford has made no 
provision for such corps. And now 
that some authorities state that half 
of his dealers made no money in 1926, 
such ambulance auxiliary is needed. 


“The Ford policy towards their 
dealers who failed to make money 
was to use them after the fashion of 
the old Romans towards those child- 
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ren who came into the world lame or 
deformed: dump them in the Tiber to 
drown. If a Ford dealer could not 
make money, he was a deformed bus- 
iness man and the sooner he was 
done to death the better for the busi- 
ness world. And no regrets were 
expressed over his death-rattle. Is it 
surprising that the number of Ford 
dealers wanting to quit is constantly 
increasing ? 
Treatment of Dealers 

“Nothing but the assurance of 
making money has held the Ford 
dealers in the game. Not in any 
other organization in the world has 
so much work, worry, and humilia- 
tion been visited upon men who are 
financially able to own and manage 
their own business affairs, as has 
been heaped on the shoulders of the 
ordinary Ford dealer. 

“The taskmasters of ancient Egypt 
were mere novices in the art of pun- 
ishing those under them as compared 
with the army of roadmen and others 
of their stripe who have inflicted 
punishment upon the bare backs of 
Ford dealers. Those ancients used 
whips, but Ford taskmasters use 
threats leveled at a dealer’s invest- 
ment and make demands that are 
unceasing and cannot be satisfied. 
Your office is dirty, your shop filthy, 
and your records unkept, and if the 
best mechanic in America ran your 
shop, he would fail to measure up to 
the standard of Ford efficiency! 

“Now, if one is making money and 
visions a day in the future when he 
can have done with it all, he can stand 
such punishment; but losing money 
and finding that instead of the tide 
turning, it continues to roll higher 
and higher, we have a condition and 
not a theory to contemplate. The 
Ford dealer is of but not in the Ford 
organization. Let him pledge his 
home, borrow the last penny he can 
at his bank, and then things continue 
with him hard. Let him turn to the 
Ford organization and he will find 
that there is no balm in Gilead; no, 
not for him. It is like crying to Baal. 

“That Mr. Ford is a superman 
none can seriously doubt. He has 
builded around him a corps of mgn 
who believe in him as implicitly as 
they do in death and taxes. For any- 
one to differ with an opinion Mr. 
Ford holds is to stamp such a man 
a fool. None other than a man of 
rare ability and a personality could 
so impress his followers. 

Dealers’ Problems 

“But Henry Ford has done what 
no other great general in the world has 
ever attempted to do. He has waged 
campaign after campaign, gone from 
success to success, and ignored his 
fighting men. 

Mss weigh his dealers’ problems 
a Dit. 

“Mr. Ford in his Dearborn cries 
out against the partial payment plan ; 
but if his dealer sells a car, ninety 





Two-Line Editorials 


The second half of 1927 its still 
a question-mark. 
* * * 
After the present deluge, buyers 
of good oil stocks should strike oil. 
*x* * * ; 
A lower N. Y. discount rate ts 
among the possibilities. 
.-2 -<S 
Cotton should do still better. 
* -*« * 


Most people are finding it possible 
to “Keep cool with Coolidge” over 
our foreign policy. 

* % 


The soft coal strike isn’t proving 
soft for the miners. 
. 2 
The aircraft industry is not yet 
flying high. 


*x * 
Don’t overextend. 
* * * 


The most-boomed stocks look dan- 
gerously high. 
“a 
California is all wet—in the sense 
that she has enjoyed abundant rains. 
* ok Ok 
Surely shipping has struck bot- 
tom. 
* * * 


McAdoo looks out of the running. 


Selling is to-day the hardest nut 
the industrial world has to crack. 


* * * 


Wall Street is now waiting for 
Durant to make good. He has 
tackled a hard job. 

“+ < 


President Machado’s visit to the 
U. S. passed off swimmingly. 
x * * 
Few business men are breaking the 
speed limit. 
* * ¢ 
Prospects for electric stocks are as 
bright as any. 
* * * 
Mexico badly needs peace. Alter- 
native: bankruptcy. 
* * * 


Four electric refrigerators a min- 
ute is the new schedule of one com- 
pany. 

a. 

Building trade wages threaten to 
bring trouble by and by. 

ie 

Prosperity, remember, isn’t a per- 
ennial. 

x * * 


Have you arranged vacations, with 
pay, for your workers? 








times in a hundred it will have to 
be ‘financed.’ 

“Again, Mr. Ford has estranged 
the Jewish people. Certainly if any 
people can be credited with wearing 
seven-league boots, such credit must 
be given the Jews. 

“Then Mr. Ford, with a wave of 
his hand, estranged the greatest sell- 
ing agency in the world, the news- 
papers and magazines by depriving 
them of around $5,000,000 yearly in 
advertising. 

“And the policy of the Ford Motor 
Co., to treat manufacturers who built 
any kind of equipment for a car and 
sold it to other dealers than Ford 
dealers, as unfair has left such man- 
ufacturers marking time. They watch 
and wait for their inning. 

“As long as the eager and anxious 
buying public stood ready to take 
every unit manufactured the bankers 
were favorable to dealers. But now 
Ford cars are not viewed as quite as 
liquid and desirable an investment as 
they once were. Madame Rumor will 
not remain silent, and that old critter 
keeps talking about price declines, 
etc. 

“The Ford dealer witnesses his 
competitor unloading a car with 
not more than one-third of the ac- 
tual cash outlay that he has to put 
up before he can break the seals on 
his car load. The competitor’s corpo- 
ration have a finance scheme that 
admits of this, but the Ford Motor 
Co. have not. 


“In fact, the only thing that a Ford 
dealer knows positively about the 
Ford Motor Co. is that their money 
is as sacred as the Ark of the Cove- 
nant. Lots of it is distributed about 
in banks, but it remains there draw- 
ing interest for the Ford Motor Co. 
and under no consideration can it be 
accounted as of service to their deal- 
ers. 


“No other business in the world 
has ignored their fighters. Go into 
any manufacturing plant, any whole- 
sale house, any place where goods 
must be sold, and their salesmen are 
accounted their first line of defense. 
They make it their business to help 
them to build a success, and their 
seasons of rest and their future is 
taken into. account. 

“Therein lies the story. Surround- 
ed by such men as he is now sur- 
rounded, can Mr. Ford’s ear be 
reached? Mr. Ford’s first line of 
defense remains in his dealers’ and 
not in his roadmen’s hands. And he 
has never taken his dealers into his 
organization.” 


A valued friend, a business 
leader, urges that our Ford 
articles should conclude with 
one embodying “constructive 
criticism—pointing out how 
the Ford organization could 
and should be brought into 
line with the best modern 


business and administration 
methods.” 
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Do Not Hesitate to Change Products 


“Eliminate Unprofitable Lines” 
Proves Sound Business Policy 


Concentration on Paying Items, Maintenance of Definite Standards of Quality 
and Constant-Study for New and Improved Methods of Manufacture Have 
Resulted in Steady Growth of Miller Rubber Company—Spend 
$1,000,000 Yearly on Development and Research 


MONG the most helpful in- 
A stances of American business 
resourcefulness are those of 

firms, like that related here of the 
great Miller Rubber Company, show- 
ing how virile managers have over- 
come seasonal depressions, the satu- 
ration of markets and other commer- 
cial crises. Whether the situation has 
been met and mastered by the mafiu- 
facture and introduction of 
new goods, by dropping 


By Neil M. Clark 


Business” takes up this theme, re- 
minding manufacturers that Camp- 
bell’s Soup, begun in a factory mak- 
ing miscellaneous canned products, 
chiefly beefsteak ketchup, is to-day 
virtually the whole business; that 
B.V.D. was brought out by a firm 
making overalls and working shirts ; 
that the Ingersoll watch grew out of 
a miscellaneous mail order business. 
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ler story conveys to business men a 
variety of helpful messages both in 
regard to manufacture and to dis- 
tribution. 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago a 
shack, twenty by fifty feet, 

stood on the outskirts of 
Akron, Ohio. Here, although with 
little cash to oil the wheels of 
progress, a small business 
was getting under way, for 











without hesitation products 
undesired and obsolete, by 
the adoption of new de- 
signs or changes in the 
plans of distribution, the 
record is stimulating, for 
the success of one firm can 
be made the plan of salva- 
tion of others. 

The Miller Rubber Com- 
pany, as this article shows, 
has been essentially an orig- 
inal and forceful pioneer 
in the tendency now mani- 
fest in American business, 
the seeking constantly to 
scrap things out-of-date and 
reach out for new articles 








“6 ANAGEMENT,” 
Mr. Pfeiffer, “doesn’t run 
Rules as such are 
often formulated, framed—and 
Management runs 
and thrives or languishes on 
what is in the forefront of the 
manager’s mind—on the 
tices which he keeps thinking 
about and insisting on. 
say, ‘Be economical; be efficient!’ 
and forget it, that’s the end of 
economy and efficiency.” 


on rules. 


forgotten. 


Management 


declares 


rac- 


If we 


within the shack were other 
assets, in the form of idea, 
ideals, and energy. These 
outweighed the lack of 
capital. 

Akron at that time was 
not a great rubber town, but 
the beginnings of the in- 
dustry were in evidence. 

The business conducted in 
the shack was the manufac- 
ture of druggists’ sundries in 
rubber goods. 

One of the founders of 
this modest business was a 
young man, formerly a sales- 
man, named William 
Pfeiffer. 














to manufacture, that will 
sell. at a profit. 

This company, which has been a 
great factor in making Akron a fa- 
mous rubber city, beginning with 
druggists’ sundries in a shack and 
expanding to a thirty-acre plant with 
‘nearly 6,000 employees, and turning 
out, among other things, 10,000 auto- 
mobile tires a day, has not abandoned 
rubber syringes and rubber gloves 
for surgeons, and has introduced 
many kinds of rubber novelties, such 
as toys and balls. 

Little wonder that their trade is 
with the whole world. 

The trade triumphs of this com- 
pany in not confining itself to its 
first factory product is an exemplar 
to hundreds of other firms in Amer- 
ica. The Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute in its work on “Modern 


Mennen’s Talcum, was a side line. 

Such houses take their place with 
The Miller Rubber Co. in the record 
of American success. 

Many other instances confirm the 
fundamental business judgment 
shown in The Miller Company’s pol- 
icy. A classic example along the 
Miller line is that of Z. G. Simmons 
who transformed a moribund cheese 
box factory into a plant for making 
woven wire bed spreads, eventuating 
into the famous Simmons Company, 
one of the biggest makers of bed- 
room equipment in the world. 

The story told here of The Miller 
Company is simply another chapter 
in this American epic of enterprise, 
the adapting of factory production to 


‘opportunity and demand. The Mil- 


To-day, if you visit the 
site of that shack, you can 
find William Pfeiffer still in business 
on the spot. You will not find the 
shack. 

In its place, you will see brick fac- 
tory buildings containing a million 
and a quarter square feet, more than 
30 acres, of factory floor space, and 
offices. In this great plant 5,500 
employees work. It is a many-mil- 
lion-dollar organization, selling its 
products nationally and internation- 
ally, with a capacity to manufacture 
(to mention only one product) 
10,000 automobile tires per day. 

The very little business, thanks to 
the magic of management, has be- 
come a very big business with Wil- 
liam Pfeiffer its secretary, treasurer, 
and general manager. The business 


to-day is the Miller Rubber Company. 
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The tires, rubber sundries, and 
toys of this company are known and 
sold from Papeete to Zamboanga in 
the Pacific, from Harbin to Barce- 
lona, from Durban to Merida, in 
Venezuela, and on around the world. 
In the United States, the company 
has 43 branches and distributors in 
more than 100 principal cities. 


Three Phases of Management 


The Miller Rubber Company, due 
to intelligent direction, is an excep- 
tionally profitable organization, and 
there are some intensely interesting 
sidelights on management in the com- 
pany’s development. The story, like 
a well-cut diamond, has many facets. 
Three phases or policies stand out as 
having the widest management in- 
terest, as follows: 

(1) Concentration on the manu- 
facture and sale of those products, 
and those only, which, experience 
shows, they can distribute most hand- 
ily at a profit. 

(2) A program of efficiency and 
economy” pursued with uncommon 
pertinacity. 

(3) A peculiarly effective finan- 
cial program. 

“Tt was at least a dozen years ago,” 
said Mr. William Pfeiffer, “that we 
reached the conclusion that if profit 
is the true aim of management, it is 
somewhat worse than useless to go 
ahead trying to secure a large vol- 
ume of sales on products which do 
not, and cannot be made to return a 
profit. Only a searching investigation 
revealed to us the extent to which we 
were carrying such goods. We did 
not know the whole story, nor how 
closely our profits were touched. 

“By a natural process which it 
seems hard to circumvent in an ex- 
panding business, we found ourselves 
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Jacob Pfeiffer, president, and W. F 
Pfeiffer, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Miller Rubber Company. 
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the victims of many such products, 
instead of the few we thought we 
had. The fallacy of ‘full lines’ had 
crept into every nook of the busi- 
ness. We handled a lot of money, 
but only a tiny fraction of it repre- 
sented profit. 

“T had sold goods on the road, and 
knew how the pressure is brought to 
bear. It is perfectly natural for 
salesmen, listening as they do all day 
long to the comments and objections 
of customers, to come to believe that 
if they could show something just a 
little different, their sales would take 
a long hop-skip-and-jump upward. 
Sometimes, to be sure, the product 
is not as right as it could and should 
be. Many a valuable improvement 
originates with an alert salesman. 

“Now, if enough salesmen bring 
pressure to bear in favor of the new 
departure in the product, we'll say 
that the management gives in and be- 





gins making it to compete with the 
rival house. ‘Competition must be 
met, in one way or another. Of that 
there can be no question. The easy 
thing to do, in a majority of cases, 
is to add line after line—and event- 
ually to let novelty make the prin- 
cipal sales talk. 

“The advantage of a full line is 
chiefly that it enables the salesman 
to meet the wants of a large per- 
centage of his customers. From this 
point of view it can be defended; al- 
though I do not hear candy-stand 
men complaining because Wrigley 
does not sell chocolate-covered al- 
monds as well as chewing gum! 

“We undertook a thorough study 
of all our products to determine the 
actual profit being made on each one, 
and discovered some eye-opening 
facts. Our cost estimates were made 
up on the basis of large sales and 
long factory runs. 

















Conveyor system of production in a tire factory, showing men vulcan- 
izing moulds. 
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“During our investigation we 
called, not for estimated, but for 
actual costs, based on quantities sold. 
The unit cost on 5,000 often was far 
different than on 50,000. There is 
an exact analogy in the printing busi- 
ness. A printer will usually run 
1,000 circulars for very little more 
than the price of 500. The extra 
number require extra paper, ink, 
and some time, but the big item of 
cost is the original makeready. So in 
our business. 


A Thorough Housecleaning 


“We could make 50,000 and sell at 
a profit, because there was but one 
makeready and a long run; but 5,000 
we could not make and sell at a 
profit. Dozens of products, taken on 
from time to time to meet competi- 
tion and to give the advantage of a 
‘full line,’ as a matter of fact did 
not result in large sales for us; and 
we were losing thousands of dollars 
a year for the doubtful privilege of 
saying: ‘Yes, sir, we have it!’ 

“A housecleaning followed. We 
eliminated close to 70 pér cent. of 
our lines: all of those on which we 
could not see our way clear to earn 
a profit. 

“We decided to abandon the field 
entirely on certain lines which other 
people, because of experience or 
other conditions, seemed better 
equipped to make and sell; for our- 
selves, we made up our minds to 
concentrate, on lines we could make 
and sell at a profit. 

“Salesmen objected. They claimed 
the ground was being cut right out 
from under their feet. Their volume 
of sales, to be sure, was diminished ; 
but what there was, carried a profit. 
The dead wood was gone. And since 
they sold larger quantities of the 
profitable lines than before (concen- 
tration of effort made that possible), 
but none of the _ profit-absorbing 
lines, the general profits from oper- 
ations increased by leaps and bounds. 
Volume decreased; profits increased. 
We quit trading dollars. To-day our 
catalog is thinner, but a better book. 

“Occasionally, since that radical 
housecleaning, we have been tempted 
by somebody’s importunity, and 
have added a line against our better 
judgment. We usually regret it. 


Concentrate on Profitable Lines 


“T would not have you think we do 
not take on new products. We do, 
constantly, where a profit promises. 
The sum and substance of our atti- 
tude is, concentrate on profit-bearing 
lines; don’t stick to a product unless 
it pays its way.” 

The second of the three character- 
istic policies enumerated above is the 
program of efficiency and economy, 
carried through with uncommon per- 


tinacity. The Miller Rubber Com- 
pany has been built on a basis of 
quality in the product. William 
Pfeiffer has a notion that “shoddy” 
never built a big business. 

In that belief -he has never 
faltered. It became a keynote of the 
company’s policy. It is interesting 
that when the automobile became 
popular, and tires grew to be more 
and more a factor in their sales vol- 
ume, physicians were the first and 
most persistent purchasers of the 
new product from The Miller Rub- 
ber people, on the theory, unques- 
tionably, that a firm which made 
syringes and hot-water bottles and 
nipples and surgeons’ gloves and a 
score of other products of the high- 
est quality, would likewise build 
quality into tires. 


This point of view is fundamental. 
But insistence on quality does not al- 
ways go hand in hand with manu- 
facturing economy and _ efficiency. 


“Management,” Mr. Pfeiffer con- 
tinued, “doesn’t run on rules. Rules 
as such are often formulated, 
framed—and forgotten. Manage- 
ment runs, and thrives or lang- 
uishes, on what is in the forefront 
of the manager’s mind—on the prac- 
tices which he keeps thinking about 
and insisting on. 

“If we say, ‘Be economical; be 
efficient !’ and forget it, that’s the end 
of economy and efficiency. We 
keep preaching it and insisting on it 
day in and day out. Hardly a morn- 
ing or afternoon goes by but there 
are several meetings of department 
heads in my office, and one of the 
questions heard oftenest is: 
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““Can’t we find a better and 
cheaper way ?” 

“The study of methods is pursued 
constantly. A corps of men never 
leaves off re-examining operations in 
our factories, going through depart- 
ments repeatedly to see what can be 
done better, and cheaper. There was 
a day when manufacturers consid- 
ered it sufficient to summon outside 
engineers once in a while to see if 
they were doing things fairly well, 
and to invite suggestions for im- 
provement. 

“In the face of modern competi- 
tion, keen as it is to-day, that is not 
enough. The research and develop- 
ment department nowadays is one of 
the most important in any progres- 
sive industry. 

“In the last five years we have 
spent an average of $1,000,000 a 
year on development and research. 

“Does this large expenditure re- 
sult in improvements which give us 
an extraordinary edge over competi- 
tors and enable us to make large 
profits? By no means. It merely 
helps us to keep our place in the 
race. 


Waste Eliminated 


“It is a cheerful sign, I think, 
when competition takes the form of 
trying to do a better and cheaper job 
than anybody else, and constant im- 
provement is the price of keeping 
even. 

“We made rubber heels in a mould 
in which it was necessary to use a 
certain amount of excess rubber. 
The excess projected, and trimming 
it off was one of the jobs we had to 

(Continued on page 46) 

















Where the rubber comes from. A coolie laborer taking latex from a rubber 
tree on one of the big plantations in the Singapore district. Extensive experiments 
are now under way with a view to raising this important commodity in this 


country. 
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REALLY can see no excuse for 
| any healthy young man, born of 
self-respecting parents, not to suc- 
ceed. I would gladly organize a com- 
pany to Assure Success. My com- 
pany would ask of its policy holders 
nothing out of the ordinary, no spe- 
cial brilliance, no abnormal talents; 
no inordinate industry even. In 
issuing this policy about all the rules 
and conditions would be: “You must 
be industrious, temperate and honest. 
You must give diligent attention to 
your business, lead a clean, honorable 
life, and deserve as well as try to 
succeed.”—-Adolph S. Ochs, propri- 
etor, New York Times. 


* * * 


A man may, if he knows not how 
to save as he gets, keep his nose to 
the grindstone.—Franklin. 

* -* * 


We are creatures of habit. We suc- 
ceed or fail as we acquire good habits 
or bad ones; and we acquire good 
habits as easily as bad ones. ‘That 
is a fact. Most people don’t believe 
this. Only those who find it out 
succeed in life-—Herbert Spencer. 

From S. W. Ross, Salt Lake City. 
~_/s 


Of all inventions, the alphabet and 
the printing press alone excepted, 
those inventions which bridge dis- 
tances have done most for civiliza- 
tion Macaulay. 


* * * 


] RASCIBLE, choleric or unrever- 

ent teachers or parents may set in 
motion forces which have no appar- 
ent effect at once, but produce un- 
healthy men and women in later life; 
young people, too weak or too un- 
formed to have firm standards of 
their own, become so affected by their 
environment that they lose their 
ideals or their balance and give way 
to despair. The apparent crime is 
theirs, but the responsibility belongs 
to all who helped to create the en- 
vironment. If a child has contempt 
for the authority of its parents, the 
fault may be in the parents but the 
poison works nevertheless in the 
character of the child. Mentally, 
contempt is poison and reverence is 
inspiration and aspiration.—Profes- 
sor Bradley Stoughton of Lehigh 
University. 





The Big Idea 
By S. E. Kiser 
(Specially written for Forbes) 
Not many people pass the door 
Of Blanford’s little country store, 
And often those who enter stay 
To hear what Blanford has to say. 
They like the stories that he tells, 
And they prefer the goods he sells; 
He pats the children’s cheeks and 
smiles ; 
His fame extends a dozen miles. 
Although he can’t expect to stand 
Among the great men of the land, 
He thinks that he has won success, 
And—well that’s winning it, I 
guess. 
.e 

Little progress can be made by 
merely attempting to repress what is 
evil; our great hope lies in develop- 
ing what is good.—Calvin Coolidge. 





@ Text 


I go the way of all the 
earth: be thou strong there- 
fore and shew thyself a man. 
—1 Kings 2:12. 

From F. W. Toms, Pitis- 
burgh, Pa. What is your fav- 
orite text? “Forbes Epigrams” 


is presented to senders of texts 
used. 











IFE is accomplishment—the do- 
L ing of one big thing after 
another. The difference between a 
winner and a loser lies in the degree 
of interest each takes in the task at 
hand and in the spirit or attitude with 
which the job is tackled. Life is all 
a matter of what we are and what 
we are doing here. The world owes 
no man a living who is not willing to 
collect it in payment for services ren- 
dered. Opportunity never knocks— 
it boosts—it calls for physical fitness, 
mental alertness and spiritual awake- 
ness to capture, to multiply and to 
really appreciate the blessings we de- 
rive in service performed—A. H. 
Landwehr. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If 
not composed by you, state source of 
quotation and author's name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 















HE most noticeable thing to me 

about your successful business 
man is that he realizes that he can- 
not command until he learns; that 
he has got to grub to get the facts 
into his head before they are there. 

The days of miracles have passed 
—unless it is a miracle, as I some- 
times think, that we learn as fast as 
we do. And the man of business 
who thinks he can sit down and win 
on his name or reputation wakes up 
at the end of about six months to 
find that some other chap has what 
he supposed was his forever. 

Don’t fool yourselves that you will 
be successful at anything unless you 
work for it any more than the other 
fellow can; and don’t forget that the 
other fellow has got to do just as 
much work as you have, and when 
he stops and you keep on you have 
him beaten.—Herbert L. Pratt. 

x * 

In business as in the game of life 
is it as difficult to lose playing fair 
as it is to win playing unfair? 

From B. G. Harper, Birmingham, Ala. 


The old law of supply and demand 
is still operating. If conditions be- 
come worse farmers will leave the 
farms, the production of grain will 
decrease and the price will be lifted. 
—Charles M. Schwah. 

ee = 
6 ee is the one thing that can 
never be retrieved. One may 
lose and regain a friend; one may 
lose and regain money; opportunity 
once spurned may come again; but 
the hours that are lost in idleness can 
never be brought back to be used in 
gainful pursuits. Most careers are 
made or marred in the hours after 
supper.—New York World. 
i 

Life is a measure to be filled, not 

a cup to be drained.—Dr. Tombo. 
* + 's 

Most generally, business don’t go 
where it ain’t invited; and it don’t 
stay where it ain’t treated right. 

From F. M oCatren, neem. Ont. 


If only we were willing to sacrifice 
for the preservation of peace a hun- 
dredth part of what we are willing 
to sacrifice for the successful con- 
summation of war, no war would 
ever again blot the pages of history. 
—John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and 


Comment 


By The Editor 


A very high-priced executive, whom I know, is to be 
dropped. He made a spectacular success with one large 
organization as a terrific driver. The results he achieved 
attracted nation-wide interest throughout his industry. 


But, without any public explanation, 
TWO TYPES OF 


EXECUTIVES: he was let out. He soon found an- 
THE DRIVER, other big job. Again he became a 
THE LEADER 


whirlwind. driver. Brilliant results 
were scored—for a time. But he is going to be released. 

Why? Both organizations discovered that driving 
could be overdone. The first selected as his successor a 
leader, not a driver. This successor has achieved bigger 
things and the directors would not think of letting him 
go. He has his men solidly with him. They are eager 
to please him, not because they fear him, but because they 
like him. They-like him not only because of his friendly 
personality, but because they are convinced that he is 
zonstantly striving to improve their lot, to obtain for 
them better and better conditions, and to use his own 
brains to the utmost to co-operate with them in making 
headway. 

Drivers are out of date in this country. They had 
their place when there were far more workers than jobs, 
and especially where working forces were composed 
largely of ignorant immigrants. But during our recent 
years of prosperity, the best results have been achieved 
under leaders, not drivers, under popular executives, not 
hated executives. A worker who rose to a position of 
some responsibility in a large plant recently said to me, 
“I would have gladly swept the floor if I had been asked 
to do it, but when I was gruffly ordered to do something 
not part of my job, I quit.” 

The biggest salaries in future will go, not to drivers, 
but to leaders. 


*x* * * 


Political discussions are more common in the news- 
papers than in business circles. The prominence given the 
possible or probable candidacy of Governor Smith has 
not occasioned uneasiness in the Republican ranks of 

Eastern business men. The question 


BUSINESS ; . ; ; 
NOT EXCITED they are mainly interested in is 
ABOUT whether President Coolidge will de- 
POLITICS 


cide to accept another nomination. It 
is generally, although not universally, taken for granted 
that he will. Nothing has transpired to suggest other- 
wise. If and when Calvin Coolidge announces a favor- 
able decision, the financial and business world will face 
the campaign calmly. Should Mr. Coolidge unexpectedly 
refuse to run for re-election, then a drastically different 
prospect would be precipitated. Finance and business 
would face the outlook with less equanimity. 


* * x 
Hard work makes your bed soft. 
* * * 


To-morrow to-day will be past. 


Has Henry Ford allowed power and wealth to change 
him? Few men can successfully withstand fame, riches, 
influence, authority. Ford for years had the reputation 
of being most democratic. He has that reputation no 


HENRY FORD, longer, Those who have been inti- 
DEMOCRAT, mately associated with him . declare 
BECOMES 


that he has become autocratic, arbi- 
trary, tolerating no opposition. One 
after another of his ablest executives have found him 
“impossible” and have left him. Detroit is full of stories 
illustrative of Ford’s high-handedness and arbitrariness 
as an employer. To hold their jobs his henchmen have 
become, it is declared, yes-men. 

Henry Ford no longer lives on a modest scale, but on 
the grand scale of the multi-millionaire. He has hardly 
any intimate friends among other men of large affairs, 
He prefers, according to his fellow-citizens, to mingle 
with those who are willing to flatter and fawn upon him. 
That his sense of his own might has become grotesque 
was illustrated by his “Peace Ship” and has been illus- 
trated afresh since. Even his business policies of late 
have reflected this false sense of his power to compel the 
buying public to take exactly what he chooses to offer 
them. This phase of the Ford psychology is reflected by 
his posing as a writer when all the world knows that— 
well, that he is not a writer. 

Henry Ford has contributed so much to the democrat- 
ization of this country through his creation and wide dis- 
tribution of his low-priced automobile and exhibited so 
many admirable qualities that the change which purse and 
power and applause are manifestly bringing about in him 
is infinitely regrettable. 

* * * 


Even a lion doesn’t fight unless he has to. 
‘2s ¢ 


To produce results, a garden must be cultivated. So 
must happiness. 


AUTOCRAT 


* * * 


Good work makes any job good. 


* *« * 
A thin skin often denotes a thick skull. 
* * * 


Contrasts sometimes are drawn between wealthy Ameri- 


cans and wealthy Britons. The former are invariably 
presented as engrossing themselves wholly in money-mak- 
ing to the very end of their lives, whereas it is common 
for Britons who attain wealth to e:- 


sere ter public life and devote themselves 
TO HELP either exclusively or largely to non- 
MANKIND 


mercenary activities. Andrew Car- 
negie was one shining exception and John D. Rockefeller 
another, although he did not entirely withdraw from busi- 
ness affairs. 

Now steps forward another American multi-millionaire 
business man with the announcement that he is to devote 


FOR. 
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TOO LATE! 
“Gosh! I thought I had lots of time!” 
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the rest of his life and also his fortune to helping his 
fellow-mortals. This citizen is John Markle, for many 
years a foremost figure in the Pennsylvania coal indus- 
try and of whom Charles M. Schwab says: “To my mind 
Mr. Markle is the ideal citizen. He has a heart of gold 
and is planning to devote the great prosperity which has 
come to him to the broad welfare of humanity.” 

Mr. Markle is quoted as intimating that through the 
John and Mary R. Markle Foundation he plans to conduct 
philanthropies to equal in scope the magnitude of the 
Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundations. Among the many 
objects in view are vocational, technical and higher 
schools ; libraries; scientific and medical research; caring 
for the destitute; hospitals; recreational institutions, and 
“the general good of mankind.” 

How to dispose of huge fortunes wisely is a problem 
engaging the attention of more and more Americans in 
these days of unprecedented prosperity and wealth. Be- 
queathing $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 to sons or daugh- 
ters who may be totally unfitted to administer great sums 
prudently is coming to be regarded as not wholly noble 
or even politic. On the other hand, “Foundations” arouse 
the criticism of radicals. Indications are multiplying that 
a greater number of rich Americans will in future strive 
to put to worthy purposes a substantial part of their 
fortunes while they are still alive and able to watch the 
results. 

Is the day coming when the amassing of an enormous 
fortune will not be a goal even of hard-headed business 
leaders? Will the majority of them devote their lives 
primarily to the greatest good of the greatest number 
rather than to accumulating limitless millions for them- 
selves? Without shadow of question progress is being 
made in that direction. 


* * * 
To get on well with people: think well of them. 
x * * 
Stick to it and you won't stick. 
* * * 
Be cold towards your job and you'll find yourself fired. 
* * * 


Leaders differ widely in type and in methods. Some 
find in work their whole joy in life. Some enjoy their 
work immensely, but find joy also in recreation. Some 
leaders are masters of detail. Others shun detail. Some 
work nine, ten, twelve hours or more 


tl a day. Others work a little more than 
GET half as long. Somehow, I always have 
THERE 


a feeling of pity for the executive who 
finds time for nothing but work, who has little or no time 
to spend even with his own family. It is all very well for 
a man on-the-climb to devote himself consumedly to his 
daily duties. In fact, not many man are able to reach the 
top without paying the price in intense application morn- 
ing, noon and night over a long series of years. Very 
few present-day leaders got there on an _ eight-hour 
schedule. 

But is it worth while reaching and staying at the top 
if the reward is nothing more than a sentence to con- 
tinuous hard labor from morn to night every week of the 
year, with no leisure for pleasant social intercourse: The 
presidents of two of the four largest enterprises in 
America are slaves to work, men who daily toil long 
hours, are absorbed in business problems practically every 
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evening, and who would not dream of going off several 
weeks for an annual vacation. One cannot but admire 
such extraordinary fidelity to duty, and it must be said 
that the results have been most profitable to the stock- 
holders. Yet, I have greater admiration for the leader 
who can so organize and systematize his job that he can 
live like a normal human being, finding time for the other 
things of life, the things which our Maker doubtless meant 
us to partake of and enjoy. 

“What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 
There are some chemicals which, at a certain stage, are 
healthful, but which, at a later stage, turn into poison, 
Work and an abundance of it is healthful during a cer- 
tain period of a man’s life. But there comes a stage in 
certain men’s lives when work becomes a poison, killing 
their better selves. 

es 2 

Even Rockefeller didn’t amount to much until he 

learned to team with others. 


*.% 
The “closest” folks are the hardest to “touch.” 


*x* %* * 


Why is one American industry or group after another 
appointing a so-called “Czar’? Here are some of the 
more recent appointments of the Will Hays-Judge Landis 
order: The independent oil and gasoline interests in and 
around New York have named Ben- 


py earned jamin C. Javits; the poultry industry 
ARISING IN has named Howard C. Forbes; the 
AMERICA 


National Wholesale Women’s Wear 
Association has named Professor Lindsay Rogers; the 
American Professional Football League has named Wil- 
liam H. (“Big Bill”) Edwards; the National Associa- 
tion of Orchestra Leaders has named Julian T. Abeles. 

A generation or more ago we had “Czars” of another 
type—Judge Gary was often pictured as the unchallenged 
ruler of the steel industry; William M. Wood was the 
autocrat of the woolen goods industry; John D. Rocke- 
feller was portrayed as the Oil King; James B. Duke 
dominated the tobacco industry; H. O. Havemeyer con- 
trived by questionable means to make himself all-power- 
ful in the sugar industry; E. H. Harriman and James J. 
Hill held sway over the railroads. The new type “Czar” 
is raised to his seat of power by the votes of his industry. 
The old-type “Czar” won his place by battling his way, 
like the knights of old, to power and wealth. 

Does this evolution reflect credit or discredit on mod- 
ern industry? Does it mean that American men of af- 
fairs have lost the capacity for attending competently to 
their own business? Does it mean that they cannot 
behave without being vigilantly watched by a policeman 
armed with a Big Stick? Or is it a natural outgrowth of 
the loudly-proclaimed new spirit of co-operation? Does 
it bode good or ill? Will it inspire public confidence and 
build up goodwill? Is there danger that the elimination 
of abuses within industries may lead to the abuse of power, 
to the disadvantage of the outside public? 

One thing certain is that by and by the public will turn 
critical attention to this new phenomenon in American 
business. 

* * * 


He who constantly backs and fills finally retreats 
empty-handed. 
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In New York there is a 44-year-old banker who has 
developed a $3,000,000 institution into a $53,000,000 one 
in three years. At a dinner tendered him this miracle- 
worker, 'C. Stanley Mitchell, said: “I owe my success to 
my friends.” Doubtless he was sin- 


“| OWE MY ‘; . 

SUCCESS cere. Doubtless, too, his friends con- 

TO MY tributed invaluabl i i 

tO ENDS” y to this unique 
achievement. But let no man count 

upon his friends making his career successful. They 

can’t. But they often can contribute invaluably. Here, 


however, is a point sometimes overlooked: To win friends 
anxious to be helpful, a man must himself be a helpful 
friend. The selfish individual does not inspire unselfish- 
ness in others. The man who is out solely for Number 
One finds in time that he has to battle alone, without the 
support, the encouragement, the inspiration of really 
friendly friends. 

Another point: Until a man has expended the sweat 
necessary to get somewhere himself, he rarely can be of 
much assistance in helping anyone else to get somewhere. 
A worthless fellow usually is a worthless friend. You 
can depend upon it that any man who can say sincerely 
that he owes his success to his friends has proved him- 
self the right kind of friend. Friends can’t make a fel- 
low a success ; but friends legitimately and unselfishly won 
often can enhance the success of the man who has in him 
the stuff of success. 


a 

Horsepower can be obtained cheap; not brainpower. 
: es 

To win the game, have aim. 
* * * 


“How did you learn to write?’ someone asks. I 
learned because I was forced to learn. When I was per- 
haps nine years old, my grandmother called me in to 
write a letter to her daughter living on a ranch in Canada. 
“What will I say?” I asked when 


HOW I WAS . P 

FORCED ready to begin the laborious task. 
TO LEARN “Tell them we are all . - 
TO WRITE are all well.” I man 


aged to get that down. “What next?” 
I queried. “Ask them how they all are.” That committed 
to paper, I was ready for further instructions. “Well, 
ask them how the cattle and crops are doing.” That 
done, I desired further items. “Oh, just put down any- 
thing you like to fill the letter.” ‘Saying which she 
calmly moved out of the room, leaving me to fulfill what 
appeared to be an impossible commission. The follow- 
ing week the same thing happened; also, the next and 
the next. By and by I found myself writing a four- 
page letter without any coaching and without any effort. 

The next stage in my progress towards writing as my 
daily job came about in a way not altogether creditable 
to me. 

Our country schoolmaster used to read a story from 
a book and the pupils then attempted to rewrite it. One 
afternoon I was not on hand when a story was read. 
Compelled to do the composition, I asked one or two of 
my classmates what the story was about. They had 
troubles enough of their own trying to commit the tale 
to paper before they forgot it; so I got no very definite 
or exhaustive information. With more timidity than 
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courage, I sat down and told the story in my own way— 
very much in my own way. Hesitatingly, I handed it in. 

My heart leapt to my mouth when, after correcting the 
exhibits, the schoolmaster approached holding mine up 
in the air. My guilty conscience told me that I was about 
to get my deserts. He began something like this: “Most of 
you boys try to repeat a story like parrots, using exactly 
the words in the book. Here is a composition which 
shows imagination and originality. It tells the main 
points of the story clearly, yet uses fresh, original lan- 
guage.” Having read it to the class, he stepped up and, 
complimenting me, said, “I think you should seriously 
consider following writing as your life’s work.” 

That was how I first learned to write and how I came 
to earn my living as a writer! 


* * * 


Mussolini marches on. The famous Scottish song, 
“Scots Wha Hae,” contains the phrase, “Liberty’s in 
every blow.” Every Mussolini blow is aimed against lib- 
erty.. What is called the Fascist “Charter of Labor” has 
just been promulgated by the Italian 
dictator. It gives the State the right 
to control rigidly employers and em- 
ployed alike. Legislation, it is an- 
nounced, will be passed in conformity with this epochal 
document. Among its provisions are: 

The State will be in complete controi of all forces of produc- 


tion. 

Each association of workers in a single category, business or 
industry, must make a collective contract with the corresponding 
association of employers. 

Other units, called corporations, acting as direct agents of the 
State, control all activities. Specially created labor courts will 
act in cases of controversies. 

When private initiative is insufficient or lacking, or when poli- 
tical interests dictate, the State may encourage, control or take 
over the management of a company, operating it through a cor- 
poration. 

The owner of a business or industry is responsible to the State 
for production and employees are responsible to the State in help- 
ing towards an increase in production and reduction of costs. 

Corporations, with co-operation of employers and employees, 
will control all social, educational, recreational and similar activi- 
ties. 

Strikes, lockouts, boycotts, obstructionism and sabotage are ab- 
solutely forbidden, being considered rebellion if politically in- 
spired. 

Capital must share equally with labor the effects of crises and 
hard times, official statistics being used in judgment. 

Workers are guaranteed a six-day week (number of hours not 
mentioned), indemnity in proportion to time of service in case 
of discharge. 

Non-Fascist associations of laborers and employers will be per- 
mitted to exist, but without power, and must comply with all 
State regulations. 


Dictatorship form of government may appear to be im- 
measurably more efficient than our own democratic form 
of government. But which system would you choose to 
live under? Give me the American Constitution in pref- 
erence to Mussolini. . 


MUSSOLINI 
PRESCRIBES 
FOR LABOR 
AND CAPITAL 


* * * 
Eat, drink and be—bankrupt. 
* os 


Habitually go off at the handle and one day you'll go 


out through the door. 
a a | 


Do you like the boss to come and look at your work? 
Then you're on the way to be a boss. 


* * * 


To get there, at least know where you want to be at. 
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Is 10 Per Cent Sufficient? 


Is Your Business Earning 
a Reasonable Profit? 
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C. M. Bigelow, C. E. Knoeppel, and James H. Rand, Jr. Make Some Pertinent 
Suggestions Regarding the ‘Most Vital Single Factor in Your Business— 
How Profits Can Be Increased 


the money invested in your busi- 
ness sufficient ? 


“In the majority of businesses it 
is not,” says Carle M. Bigelow, well- 
known industrial engineer. “The 
fallacy that 10 per cent. represents 
a generous return is costing Ameri- 
can business millions of dollars 
yearly. Business men in every city 
in the country are working hard and 
earnestly aiming to make a profit of 
$1 for every $10 invested in the 
enterprise. The majority of them 
will fall short of the mark and will 
make less. Those who do achieve 
this goal will not in all probability 
be making a reasonable profit. 

“The inadequacy of 10 per cent. 
profit is clear when we consider the 
undertaking from an investor’s point 
of view,” continued Mr. Bigelow, 
who is head of Bigelow, Kent, Wil- 
lard & Company. “Sound bonds, for 
instance, offer from 5 per cent. to 6 
per cent. for the use of money. They 
involve. little risk so far as principal 
is concerned and the venture demands 


l a net profit of 10 per cent. on 




















The business cannot travel in the wrong 

direction for more than thirty days 

without the entire executive organiza- 

tion being called to account through 
the regular monthly budgets. 





By Sidney L. Sholley 


neither time, effort nor continuous 
attention. A business is by nature 
more hazardous and should earn from 
one and a half to three times the re- 
turn offered by a seasoned and secured 
investment. If the going rate is 6 per 
cent. on conservative investments, a 
business should earn from 9 per cent. 
to 18 per cent. to pay an adequate 
return on its capital if risk is to be 
considered. 


“Further, this same business must 


earn this return as an average over . 


a period of years. It is not sufficient 
to reach the mark in good years only 
to fall below it in times of depression. 
The average must be maintained, and 
that means profits of from 20 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. in boom times 
to offset thin years. 


Two Ways to Increase Profits 


“If you would arrive at the proper 
margin of profit for your particular 
business, consider its general nature 
and the range of variation which it is 
subject to because of changing busi- 
ness weather. If it is stable and 
steady you may safely plan on a per- 
centage that will give you a steady 
average near the minimum of our 
range, say 9 per cent. to 12 per cent. 
If your business is of a specialty na- 
ture and is subject to rather violent 
ups and downs you must figure on a 
profit of nearer to 20 per cent in 
order properly to protect your busi- 
ness for those who have money in- 
vested in it and those who depend on 
it for their living. 

“Beyond the accounting or budget 
system which assures intelligent fin- 
ancial control, which shows you what 
you are doing and which way you are 
traveling, your profits can be in- 
creased in one of two ways. You 
may maintain a constant margin of 
profit and increase your volume of 
business through added sales volume 
so that you make that profit on more 
units. You may maintain your pres- 
ent volume and increase your profits 
by eliminating wastes and thereby in- 
creasing the profit on each unit. 

“The average American business 

can double its net profits without ad- 


ding a single dollar to its sales vol- 
ume! 

“This may sound Utopian, but it 
is not at all unreasonable when you 
compare production costs with profits 
in the average business. If manufac- 
turing cost is 60 per cent. of selling 
price and profit is 5 per cent. of sell- 
ing price, a reduction of 10 per cent. 
in manufacturing expenses more than 
doubles profits. I have yet to see 
the business in which profits cannot 
be materially increased by the elimin- 
ation of needless waste in materials 
and labor. In the majority of in- 
stances, the margin of profit can be 
increased over 50 per cent., in many 
cases doubled, and in not a few in- 
stances it can be increased three to 
four-fold.” 


Charles E. Knoeppel, an associate 
of Mr. Bigelow, corroborated his 
partner’s statements. 


“The old idea of setting your 
heart on just as much business as you 
can get is no longer the rule,” said 
Mr. Knoeppel. “The modern man- 
ager considers his plant and measures 
his market. Then he decides upon 


the sales quota which can be handled 














The expert is called in to save a dying 
business and has to work against time 
and the sheriff. 
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Byron W. Moser 

President, Security National 

Bank of St. Louis, Mo., says 

that without The Dictaphone 

he could not give stockholders 

full value for the salary he 
receives 










































Observe how its President, Byron W. Moser, 
profits by this modern time-saver. Then act 
on our coupon offer below. 


E You quickly form the habit of 

answering letters immediately 
on first reading. This gives them your 
best thought and gets them off your 
mind. You don’t wait until several 
accumulate, ‘So it will pay to call a 
stenographer,’ and then waste your 
stenographer’s time and your own 
while you re-read the letters to refresh 
your memory. 

‘That is, you gain all these advan- 
tages #f you use The Dictaphone,” 
says Byron W. Moser, President of the 
Security National Bank, St. Louis. 

“Tn our offices,”” he continues, ‘*Dic- 
taphones save our executives so much 








MAIL WITH 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 
154 Nassau St., New York City 
€ Please notify your nearest office to 
let me try the New Model 10 without 
obligation. 
1 I want to read what leading execu- 
tives or secretaries say about increasing 
their ability with The Dictaphone. 
Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, 
“‘What’s Wrong with Shorthand?"’ 
I am a Secretary 0 
Executive [1] (Check One) 
For Genadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales be 
Lod, 35 Melinda Ss, mat Canada ie ; 
World-wide Organization— 
v—« London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 








“We pick our answers 
while they’re ripe” 


The Dictaphone enables this bank to handle 
its correspondence with dispatch and economy 






time ordinarily wasted in running 
about, in conferences and in other 
ways that none would think of doing 
without them. 


“I think any business man makes a 
serious mistake if he does not use 
Dictaphones in his offices all down 
the line.”’ 

To business women, the testimony of 
Mathilde M. Woltjen, Secretary to 
Mr. Moser and Manager of the Wom- 
en’s Department of the Bank, is hardly 
less impressive. She says: 

“Today I seldom do transcribing 
myself. I should not be holding my 
present position if I had not been 
a Dictaphone secretary. The Dicta- 
phone gave me time and opportunity 
to show that I could handle many 
duties and thus become more valuable 
to the bank. 

**We simply couldn’t get along with- 
out The Dictaphone in my department. 

‘I always advise business women to 
use Dictaphones.”’ 







What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say: — 
“*If she could only take it as fast as I 


**I’m forced to cut dictation short.” 


**If I could only dictate while it’s fresh 
in my mind.” 


**Out sick, so my letters have to wait.” 
**When I’m here alone I’m helpless.” 
“Tt’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.” 

**She can’t help me with other things.” 
That’s enough! I'll send in the coupon 


below on general principles. 








Mathilde M. Woltjen 


phone enabled her to rise to the responsible 
position she holds today 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say: — 
“No one else can read my notes.” 


“Those awful waits while he chats 
over the phone.” 


“I’m sure he said that, but... .” 

“No time for real secretarial work.” 

** These endless notes make me dizzy.” 

“Hours wasted while he’s in confer- 
ence. 


“I’m nothing but a bell-hop.” 


That’s enough! Vill show him this trial 
offer right now. 


DICTATE TU 


TAE DIC TAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 






Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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by his facilities, which should earn a 
fair return on the capital invested 
and which is reasonable from the 
market’s natural demand. It is fre- 
quently found that the plant is over- 
equipped for its normal market, or 
that it cannot reasonably earn an 
adequate profit in certain lines that 
are being manufactured, even if the 
sales are generous. In this case the 
equipment is changed, or the line is 
reduced, instead of trying to force 
a market with more merchandise than 
it can digest.” 

Mr. Knoeppel selects two instances 
from his twenty-two years of expe- 
rience in improving the health of 
hundreds of concerns in scores of 
industries to make clear his plea for 
a sales quota based on something 
more tangible than a blind desire for 
as much business as possible: 

During 1919 one of the larger tire 
manufacturers fell ill of the expan- 
sion fever. Business had mounted 
by leaps and bounds; profits were 
high and dealers were clamoring for 
tires. This particular manufacturer 
decided, to solve the situation once 
and for all by estimating the annual 
demand for tires and then building a 
plant that would supply the market. 
He was well on his way to the com- 
pletion of that producing capacity 
when he was overtaken by the bitter 
years of 1920 and 1921. It was then 
discovered that he had guessed at 
demand rather hastily; in fact, he 
had estimated the life of a tire at six 
months and was figuring on the basis 
of eight tires per year for every car. 
It would have been very difficult to 
have sold the output of that plant, 
even if boom times had continued 
indefinitely. 

The small ailment of over-capac- 
ity and over-investment exists to a 
lesser extent in many businesses to- 
day. They are struggling in an effort 
to get enough business to keep the 
machines running when they would 
be infinitely better off if they mea- 
sured their market and then scrapped 
the excess producing capacity. 


$3,000,000 or a Receiver 


A New England watch manufac- 
turer provides another illuminating 
instance of the advantage of measur- 
ing a market. The concern was not 
well off and Mr. Knoeppel had been 
called in to eliminate waste and re- 
duce production cost. He soon dis- 
covered that the business owed $3,- 
000,000 which would fall due in six 
months. There was nothing to pay 
it with and failure to meet the obliga- 
tion meant a receiver. 

Engineering activities were switched 
from production to sales because the 
money had to come from the market. 
Men clambered aboard trains, called 
on jobbers and dealers and markets 
were measured. Sales by lines were 
charted and over fifty per cent. of 
the items manufactured were 
dropped from consideration because 


the volume on them was too small 
to consider. Two weeks of compila- 
tion and study, then Mr. Knoeppel 
appeared before the management with 
a quota calling for $3,000,000 in 
sales during the next period. 

The sales department laughed and 
then it cried. Two million dollars 
was reasonable and two and a half 
million would be the highest conceiv- 
able maximum. By no stretch of the 
imagination was three million dollars 
of sales in the time indicated possible. 
Mr. Knoeppel pointed out the fact 
that he did not get his quota out of 
the air; it was built up on a careful 
measure of reasonable market de- 
mand; furthermore it was three mil- 
lion dollars or a receiver! 

Sales during the period totalled a 
little over $3,200,000! 
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During 1919 one of the larger tire manu- 
facturers fell ill of the expansion fever. 
Business mounted by leaps and bounds; 
profits were high and dealers were 
clamoring for tires. 


A scientific measure of your mar- 
ket may disappoint, he says, or may 
disclose new sales opportunity. In 
any event it will give a sound basis 
on which to plan sales and the goal 
will doubtless be more _ readily 
reached if set with the facts clearly 
in view. 

If we check with leading busi- 
nesses we find that profits in the past, 
compiled from a series of annual fig- 
ures reported by Standard Statistics, 
have resulted as follows: 


Profit Per $100 Invested 


Companies 1923 1924 1925 
27 Automobile ...... $16.25 $12.40 $23.80 
18 Iron and steel.... 675 5.20 5.80 
14 Non-ferrous metals woe. 265 ‘630 
a 5.50 7.50 11.55 
58 Public utilities ... 682 7.45 7.50 
31 Railroads ........ ‘ 5.00 5.35 
79 Miscellaneous .... 9.55 11.20 


This relatively wide range of 
variation is even more pronounced 
when the earnings of individual com- 
panies are considered. Note that 
three of these groups, including the 
weakest as well as the strongest con- 
cerns in these industries, averaged 
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better than 10 per cent. profit during 
1925. 

Laurence H. Sloan provides inter- 
esting figures on the trend of earn- 
ings for the business community as a 
whole: 


Earnings Per $100 Invested Capital 


arn $3.00 rr $7.60 
. 7.00 eee 9.50 
_ Seren 8.50 ere 12.00 


If Mr. Sloan’s estimate is substan- 
tiated when final earnings figures are 
compiled for 1926, it is obvious 
that the majority of businesses made 
more than 10 per cent. profit. 

“Business profits, in the aggre- 
gate, should be about 11 per cent. 
less in 1927 than in 1926,” said Dr. 
David Friday. 

His study of the trend of business 
profits based on an exhaustive analy- 
sis of income tax returns was sum- 
— by Standard Statistics as fol- 
Ows: 


Aggregate Business Profits 


eee eee ht eT tae 5.1 billions 

> ES ee 6.7 billions 

LL SR eee Pot 5.9 billions 

ERE ORR Peres 7.8 billions 

ET ORS a eet ee *8.8 billions 

eee nn a ae *7.8 billions 
*Estimated 


Dr. Friday expected the earnings 
of railroads and utilities to be as 
great in 1927 as they were in 1926, 
but he anticipated a drop of 13 per 
cent. in the aggregate profits of man- 
ufacturing concerns. 

He based this conclusion on the 
expectation that (1) the probability 
of a drop of about 6 per cent. in 
total production and (2) a further 
decline in the price of non-agricul- 
tural commodities. 

‘The final results of 1927 profit- 
wise may not check exactly with Dr. 
Friday’s expectations, but he is not 
alone in believing that earnings for 
the current year would fall below 
1926. 

James H. Rand, Jr., president of 
Remington Rand, Inc., has made one 
of the most important contributions 
to general business practice of recent 
years in his plan of cash control, first 
presented to business men in Forses, 
by which cash profits are practically 
assured. This plan, basic and funda- 
mental, can be applied to the financial 
control of any business from a corner 
grocery store to a world-wide manu- 
facturing corporation. 


He reverses the usual process and" 


makes net profit the first charge 
against the business instead of the 
last charge. Profit, in the past the 
most uncertain factor, becomes one 
of the most certain. 

He begins with the cash received 
during any one business period, 
month or quarter, as the basis for his 
budget. He sets aside a certain per- 
centage of this income from sales, 
perhaps 10 per cent., as profit. This 
money is transferred to a separate 
bank account where it stands. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The actual experiences of nationally- 
known concerns in Atlanta, and a 
theughtful review of this city’s many « 
vital advantages as an industrial loca- 
tion. Sent free. 
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(Continued from page 30) 

The business and each executive is 
required to operate during the ensu- 
ing period without exceeding the 
budget. Specifically he is not allowed 
to make commitments to exceed his 
allotment, regardless of when the 
goods are to be delivered or when 
the service is to be used. By control- 
ling commitments, Mr. Rand avoids 
the thing that leads many businesses 
into financial difficulties. If com- 
mitments are not controlled the man- 
agement may not know anything 
about an expenditure until the bill, 
due and payable, arrives. Then it is 
too late to do anything about it. The 
bill must be paid. 

Under this plan seasonal expendi- 
tures and other outlays which are by 
nature out of line with the trend of 
income for the preceding period are 


taken care of by “loans” made to the 
department by the management. 
These loans may be from surplus or 
may be negotiated through the bank 
in the regular fashion. The depart- 
ment head who requires commit- 
ments beyond his budget must lay 
his case before the general manager 
or executive committee. If they ap- 
prove his request he gets the addi- 
tional allowance with the understand- 
ing that it is to be paid back by a 
definite date from his regular budget. 
If the additional expenditure is made, 
the management knows it and ap- 
proves it before the orders are placed. 

The stimulating effect of this plan 
on the organization as a whole is 
evident when we assume a falling off 
of cash income which automatically 
results in a reduced budget. The 
urge is immediate and every execu- 
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tive goes to work at once to reduce 
expenditure wherever possible and 
to increase income so that the next 
budget will: show an increase. The 
business cannot travel in the wrong 
direction for more than thirty days 
without the entire executive organiza- 
tion being called to account through 
the regular monthly budgets. Ob- 
viously, so long as a business operates 
on this plan it must make a cash 
profit each month, and since commit- 
ments cannot be made except for a 
portion of the cash already collected, 
it cannot pile up indebtedness as ac- 
counts payable. If cash income con- 
tinues to dwindle on this plan it 
simply means that the venture is un- 
sound or that the management is in- 
competent—in which case the busi- 
ness liquidates itself paying its own 
funeral expenses as it goes out. 


Business Men of Los Angeles 
Co-operate to Build City 


Daily Meeting of the Best Minds to Consider the Business Problems of the Com- 
munity Has Made Los Angeles What It Is To-day—Population Has Jumped 
From 576,673 in 1920 to 1,268,680 at the Beginning of 1927 


destined to be referred to as the 
beginning of the age of co-oper- 
ation by the historian some fifty or 
one hundred years hence. He will 
speak glowingly of the co-operative 
marketing organizations, of trade 
associations, and trade conventions, 
and civic clubs and the like, and it is 
quite possible that he will remark 
that the decade beginning with 1920 
seemed to have developed almost a 
passion for telling the other fellow 
how to do it; thus helping in the 
general progress of the world. 
- It is a fact, of course, that what 
were regarded, as recently as ten 
years ago, as trade secrets, are now 
being discussed openly at trade con- 
ventions; while trade associations 
are springing up on all sides, so that 
members may have the oportunity of 
passing along to the others the help- 
ful information that each learns about 
conditions and situations affecting 
that particular line of business. In 
most cases the manufacturers or busi- 
ness houses that get together in these 
trade associations have an ax to 
grind, such as the greater consump- 
tion of coffee, or the adoption of a 
definite slogan that will be quotable, 
such as: “Say it with flowers.” 
Perhaps it is what has been done, 


|: is not improbable that this is 


By C. H. Milham 

















An airplane view of the heart of Los Angeles, looking towards the southeast. 


and is being done in the world of 
business that has brought about the 
new situation affecting communities. 
But regardless of just what has 
brought it about, there appears to be 


something new with American muni- 
cipalities. 

This “something new” is the co- 
operative spirit, the getting together 
of business men, a rather thoroughly 
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weed... Elliott-Fisher has the exclusive flat 
§ writing surface and automatic-electric opera- 
tion. Several jobs can be combined into one. 
Power does what hands once did. 

Accuracy... Elliott-Fisher is self-checking. Errors 
are reduced to the vanishing point. 

Dependability . . . Elliott-Fisher is made with 
utmost care and precision. It is.backed by Elliott- 
Fisher’s thirty-five years’ experience in the account- 
ing machine field. 

Let us tell you how Elliott-Fisher can speed up 
your accounting work without adding a single 
name to your payroll. Write us for details. 














eed... Sundstrand is more than an adding machine. 
Touch a key and Sundstrand performs direct subtrac- 
tion. Touch another key and you are ready for auto- 
matic shift multiplication. No mental figuring to be done. 
Accuracy. .. Sundstrand’s ten-key keyboard means no 
columns to locate. Simple one-hand control over all 
operations is combined with complete visibility. Every 
figure is printed for you with totals in red. 
Dependability ... Simple construction and inbuilt rug- 
gedness insure long, dependable service. Sundstrands 
have been in use for over fourteen years. 
You no longer need to be satisfied with machines which 
only add. Write us for complete information and prices. 
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Elliott-Fisher Division Elliott-Fisher Company has Corporation through its Sundstrand Division Ny 
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brs Elliott-Fisher Division mar- sets of the Sundstrand Cor- Divisions. The Sundstrand Divis 
ets Elliott-Fisher A “Te . x e Sundstra ivision mar- 
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meet every accounting require- panies are marketed by the principal cities of the United ae ro’ rye ee 
—— General Office equipment States and foreign countries. 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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representative of a cross-section of 
the community’s citizenship, to the 
end that the community’s develop- 
ment along all lines might be aided. 

The community advertising organ- 
izations, that in the aggregate spent 
about $1,500,000 some three or four 
years ago, and that this year are 
spending probably some ten to twelve 
million dollars, provide one indica- 
tion of what has been happening in 
American cities and towns, with the 
development of the idea of co-opera- 
tion. 

Back of it all is essentially this 
thought, of course: everybody in the 
community will unite in telling the 
world about that community; there 
will be certain definite and profitable 
results in which everybody in the 
community will share. 


Example for Other Cities 


Probably in no city has this idea 
been so thoroughly developed and 
worked out as in Los Angeles, and 
probably in few other cities is there 
so good an example of the value of 
getting together, of co-operating for 
community advancement. There is, 
it would seem, an inspiration for 
other cities in what this great Cali- 
fornia city has done and is doing. 

For, it is the judgment of this 
‘writer, after a period of five years of 
observation, that not one of the rea- 
sons. advanced the last few years to 
account for the spectacular growth of 
Los Angeles touches upon the real 
reason why this extending California 
city has jumped from a population of 








A Reason for 
Everything 
A emergence from primitive 
conditions to civilized prog- 
ress is founded on the scientific in- 
| sistence that there is a reason for 
everything confronting man. 

We may not always know what 
the cause is, but it is there. The 
part of intelligence is to discover 
it. 

Many people have attempted to 
explain the phenomenal wonder in 

the growth of Los Angeles. The 
| writer of this contribution to 

Forbes sets forth that it has not 
been altogether due to the advan- 

tages of climate, surrounding fer- 
tility or to the city’s enviable loca- 
| tion on the California Coast. 

The expansion of the community 
to a modern metropolis has been 
brought about, says the writer, 
through cosmopolitanly planned 
I civic leadership. 

It has been the business men of 
Los Angeles meeting daily and 
uniting for common purposes that 
has made this city a marvel among 
the municipalities of America. 
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Los Angeles harbor, one of the finest in the world 


576,673 in 1920 to 1,268,680 at the 
beginning of 1927. 

Neither do any of these reasons 
and theories satisfactorily account 
for a growth in wealth of the popula- 
tion of Los Angeles, which has seen 
its bank deposits jump from approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 in 1921 to more 
than $1,000,000,000 in 1926. 

There are those who assert it is 
all due to climate, to the new lure of 
easier living and working conditions 
made possible by mild climate. 

There are others who point to the 
advantageous location of Los An- 
geles, with regard to the Panama 
Canal, and with regard to the rapidly 
developing Southwest. 

There are still others who ascribe 
it all to the wealth of various raw 
materials in this region, including 
especially the enormous production of 
oil, and the extraordinary productiv- 
ity of the soil. 

There are others again who ad- 
vance as their reasons the splendid 
and comprehensive system of good 
roads that has been built to connect 
all this territory. 

The spotlight has been turned and 
held upon Los Angeles also because 
of the publicity as the center of the 
motion picture production of United 
States; and the natural movement of 
the race Westward. 


The Real Reason 


But not one of these things has 
made, and is making Los Angeles, 
and not all of them put together. 
Without them, of course, Los An- 
geles could not have enjoyed the de- 
velopment that has distinguished it 
for years, but in order to mean any- 
thing they had to be utilized by keen 
business brains. What is actually 


making Los Angeles—and it is this 
that can make other communities 
that will profit by the example of 


Los Angeles—ts the daily meeting of 
some of the best minds in the com- 
munity to consider the business prob- 
lems of that community. 

Not that Los Angeles has any 
monopoly on this daily getting to- 
gether of some of the best brains in 
the community on behalf of the city’s 
progress, nor that it ever had any 
monopoly. In every city and town 
of moment throughout the country 
there is a Chamber of Commerce, or 
similar organization, and in it, or 
working with it, will invariably be 
found the business men of vision and 
of standing. In all of these Cham- 
bers of Commerce or Boards of 
Trade, there is recognition of the 
principle that co-operation for ad- 
vancement of the community will 
benefit all of its citizens, including 
especially its business men; but with 
none of them has the idea been so 
thoroughly worked out, and so defi- 
nitely accepted in practice as well 
as in theory as is the case with Los 
Angeles. 


Example of Co-operation 


This particular observer lived for 
many years in New York, and while 
there was engaged in newspaper 
work which took him to various cities 
along the Atlantic sea-board, and 
since that time he has visited many 
other cities in various other sections 
of the country, but he has failed to 
see the theory and practice of co- 
operation in community development 
so specifically accepted as in Los An- 
geles, and with such results. 

It is a really amazing thing to go 
to the Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing day after day, and find there a 
small regiment of the city’s leading 
business men assembling daily to 
discuss some of the problems affect- 
ing the community, and girding 
themselves for action when necessary. 
By actual count, every week day ex- 
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‘For HEAVY-DUTY Pavements 















































There are more than 47,000 
miles of concrete road in 
the United States. The 
same qualities that have made 
concrete the most economical 
and popular road surface have 
made it the preeminent street 
pavement of today. Write for 
our booklet which tells about 
concrete streets —Portland 
Cement Association, Chicago. 


ONCRETE—one basic material of our modern civili- 
zation—having proven its utility for homes, sky- 
scrapers, warehouses, bridges, farms and roads, is also 
demonstrating its superiority as a city street pavement. 


Concrete is the modern street—rugged and durable 
under the pounding of heavy trucks—clean and even- 
surfaced for the smooth-flowing traffic of great boulevards 
—economical and beautiful in residential sections and 
suburban towns. 


Maintenance is built into the concrete street. This 
means that it is always open—always in service. Yet 
necessary patching when concrete must be cut through is 
accomplished easily and quickly—leaving no evidence 
that the surface has ever been disturbed. 


PORTLAND. CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


for permanence 
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cept Saturday brings together an at- 
tendence of from 180 to 200 at the 
luncheons at which the members of 
the various Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce committees assemble. In- 
cluded in their membership, and in- 
cluded among those who turn out 
every week or every two or three 
weeks, are men whose brains bring 
them’ $50,000 to $100,000 a year, or 
more, in, the business world. They 
are “dten’-of affairs; some of them 
nationally known, a few internation- 
ally. 
i At least one of the important news- 
per publishers of Los Angeles will 
be. found every week at one cr an- 
other of. these. committee sessions, 
and very frequently all of them will 
be found at weekly meetings, some- 


These are only a few of many who 
come together to discuss the problems 
of the community, and here is the 
important thing: if anything needs 
to be done to carry into. effect the 
conclusions they may have arrived at, 
they get out and do it. 

‘When it was decided: that there 
must be a harbor committee, and that 
that harbor committee must finance 
itself, the one hundred members who 
were lined up for it, dug down in 
their pockets to the tune of $1,000 
apiece, and went ahead with their 
plans, and then executed those plans. 

When it was decided that there 
must be a new Chamber of Com- 
merce building, and $500,000 worth 
of gold bonds had to be sold without 
much real security except the good 
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Fifty years ago the first locomotive steamed into Southern California. In 

commemoration of the event Mayor Cryer of Los Angeles, Mayor Rolph 

of San Francisco, Wm. H. Crocker, San Francisco banker, Paul Shoup, 

executive vice-president of the Southern Pacific Railroad, and many other 

prominent men of California, attended the exercises held at Lang (near 
Saugus), California, in September, 1926. 


times even at two or three meetings 
a week, these publishers including 
Harry Chandler, G. G. Young, Dr. 
Frank F. Barham, and Edward A. 
Dickson Then there is Henry M. 
Robinson, an international figure in 
the banking world, a member of the 
Dawes Commission. The banking 
fraternity is further represented by 
such important figures as J. F. Sar- 
tori, J. Dabney Day, Motley H. 
Flint, Charles H. Toll, Orra Monette, 
Ben R. Meyer, and Marco and Irv- 
ing Hellman. Sure to be found also 
are R. H. Ballard, General Manager 
of the big Southern California Edi- 
son Company, George Pepperdine, 
who in a few years has developed the 
Western Auto Supply Company into 
a western institution; and other real 
business leaders of the community, 
such as Watt L. Moreland, Herbert 
Bigelow, F. W. Blanchard, J. R. 
Martin, William Mead, Louis Mayer, 
George L. Eastman, A. Frank, Mor- 
gan Adams, etc. 


name of the Chamber, they went 
right out and sold the bonds as 
though they had been gilt-edged_se- 
curities. There isn’t need of declar- 
ing every incident of team work here, 
for the whole story of Los Angeles, 
as said above, is one of team work. 

The fact is that these big men of 
the city come together, and they have 
been coming together for years, to 
lend their brains to Los Angeles, 
without thought of any direct recom- 
pense. These business men, some of 
them with annual incomes running to 
as many as six figures, have. been de- 
voting as much of their time to Los 
Angeles, as they have been devoting 
to their own business. 

In effect, the city has had in its 
service the time and talents of hun- 
dreds of men commanding salaries of 
$20,000 and $25,000 a year and up. 
It is apparently a matter of communi- 
ty team work that gets them together. 

Perhaps this community team work 
has developed, as it is at present in 
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Los Angeles, through long years of 
education. But other cities will not 
require so many years of educating 
with so striking an example from 
which to pattern. 





Promoting Life and Friend- 
ship—Our Newest and 
Greatest Business 


(Continued from page 11) 
authorize us to write such insurance, 
and I do not see why it may not be 
worked out. It would mean, as I see 
it, that industry as a whole should 
bear the burden of the occasional 
shut-downs here and there, instead 
of that burden falling, as it does now, 
upon the back of the poor fellow who 
is thrown out of work.” 

“And if we should begin to insure 
against unemployment,” I pressed, 
“might we expect the Metropolitan 
to start a campaign to abolish unem- 
ployment entirely ?” 

“Can unemployment be abolished ?” 
he asked. 

Mr. Fiske did-not know, and he 
was not dreaming. He was working 
—working as hard at seventy-five as 
ever. He was working at things that 
could be done and that are being 
done. If unemployment and poverty 
and war can be abolished, Haley 
Fiske and men like him will work 
just as hard at that. 

But he would make no prophecies. 

“Tt is a great, new world,” was all 
I could get him to say. “It is a 
world of such infinitely complicated 
human relations that its problems 
have seemed unsolvable. It has 
seemed at times to be a terrifying 
and chaotic world, but we are begin- 
ning to get our bearings in it now. 
It will be some time, doubtless, before 
we shall learn how to do business to 
the best advantage in this new time, 
for we cannot do anything to the best 
advantage until we understand the 
nature of the forces we are working 
with. We are just discovering, it 
seems, that what we have been calling 
business is, after all, nothing but an 
investment in human life. That 
means an investment in human rela- 
tions, and the first business of busi- 
ness should be to discover what those 
relations actually are. When we get 
them charted, I believe, we shall 
know how to deal with them. And, 
incidentally, the Metropolitan has 
found it fascinating work — this 
charting of human relations.” 





Stands At Top . 
The Editor: 

I take forty-two different maga- 
zines and read every one from cover 
to cover, and when I tell you that 
ForseEs stands at the top of the list 
you can readily understand how 
highly I value it. 

Keep up the good work. 

R. H. WHITTEN, President, 
Woodbury College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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how much 


do they cost you? 


HE true value of facts 

lies in the use to which 

they can be put. They 
are more valuable if they 
can be easily and quickly 
found because then they 
may be put to use when 
wanted. 


That is one of the great 
values of Kardex. It gives 
facts instantly. It charts 
the course of action for the 
busy executive. It reduces 
the amount of unproductive 
time spent in searching for 
facts. 

The sales manager can quickly 
visualize past performances and 


base future policies on those 
figures. The purchasing agent 
knows at all times the needs of 
his organization. The credit 
manager keeps collections speed- 
ed up and eliminates delinquen- 
cies — with Kardex. 

In every department of every 
business Kardex will lend a help- 
ing hand to executive ability. 
Getting facts is but the matter 
of a moment—with Kardex. 

The Kardex Man has an in- 
teresting story to tell you. He 
will take just as much time as 
you give him, but what he tells 
you will be to your advantage. 
Mail the coupon for the new 
52-page book “The Age of 
Vision in Business Affairs”— 
RAND KarpDEx SERVICE, 

ToNnawanna, N. Y. 


KARDEX 


DIVISION of REMINGTON RAND 











Rand Kardex Service, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Department F-5 

Send a copy of your new 52-page book 
“The Age of Vision in Business Affairs”—no 
obligation, of course. 


Send for the 
Kardex Man 


Today Address 


City & State 
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‘How G. E. Fits Square Pegs 


Into Square Holes 


Results of a Five Years’ Trial of Scientific Placement of Workers in One of the 
Largest Industrial Organizations in the World 


OR nearly five years the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, in its 
River Works at Lynn, Mass., 
-has been using employment placing 
tests, under the management of John- 
son O’Connor. The tests, which 
have been worked out in actual prac- 
tice as the result of trial, error and 
correction, stand as part of the ap- 
proved office “machinery” of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 
In arranging the placement tests in 
use in Lynn, a 


By George E. MaclIlwain 


eral Electric plant in Lynn must first 
pass the employment manager. If 
the usual questions are successfully 
answered, the applicant is turned over 
to Mr. O’Connor, as a candidate for 
work along the particular line chosen. 

Mr. O’Connor’s room, fitted up for 
this special purpose, is large and airy, 
furnished more like a home living 
room than as an office in a factory. 
There is an atmosphere of cordiality 
and domesticity about it, accentuated 


found that those who take less than 
seven minutes make good at the work, 
while those that take over nine min- 
utes fail, even after long trial. 
After a trial of actual jobs in as- 
sembling meters, it was felt that an 
operator should turn out twelve hun- 
dred pieces per day. As a matter of 
fact, girls on this class of work were 
turning out nine hundred per day 
and felt that the estimate of a pos- 
sible twelve hundred was unjust. 
For the sake 





typical job was es 
analyzed and di- 
vided into its es- 
sential parts. 
Then a minia- 
ture work sample 
was contrived 
which would, in 
Mr. O’Connor’s 
own words, “ex- 
tract from each 
job its distin- 
guishing charac- 
teristic and then 
build a minia- 
ture work sample 
which involves 
this element.” 
The next 
questions were: 
Isthis work 
sample correct? 








of trial a new 
girl, who had 
picked up the 
three hundred 
pins in fast 
time, was placed 
on this work. 
The second week 
she _ averaged 
twelve hundred 
pieces, is now 
producing over 
fifteen hundred 
and all the girls 
in that depart- 
ment are aver- 
aging fifteen 
hundred or 
more! 

An interesting 
variation of this 
test concerns 








Does it contain 
the real features 
of the job? The 
only way to de- 
cide these ques- 
tions was to apply the test. There- 
fore, scores of people already at work 
successfully on the job that had been 
imitated were given the test, with the 
idea of determining whether success- 
ful employees would make good on 
it. Conversely, other employees, 
who had failed to make good on the 
job in question, were given the test 
to see if they would fail on it. Last 
of all, the test, corrected by the above 
trials, was given to new employees 
and candidates thus elected were 
watched to see if the ones that made 
good on the test afterwards made 
good on the job. In this way nine 
of these tests have been tried out 
and set up, as the result of theory 
corrected by experience. 

The applicant for work at the Gen- 


A test devised to discover the constructive intelligence of an applicant. The 
length of time he requires to assemble the various parts in the form of a cube 
is taken by a stop watch and he is given a rating. 


by the personality of Mr. O’Connor. 
The effort is to make the applicants 
feel perfectly at ease, so that they will 
be able to do their best. 

Fine instrument assembly de- 
mands extreme dexterity of the fin- 
gers. Applicants for positions in these 
departments have placed before them 
a board with one hundred holes in 
it drilled half way through. They 
are given three hundred brass pins, 
half an inch in length. Each hole 
will take three of these pins. The 
pins are piled loosely in a tray and 
the applicant picks up in her fingers 
three of them at a time and places 
them in the holes. 

The best applicants do the trick in 
five or six minutes. The poorest re- 
quire twenty minutes. It has been 


jobs where 
tweezers rather 
than fingers are 
used. One of 
the pictures 
shows a girl taking this test. She 
picks up one pin at a time with a pair 
of tweezers and places it in a hole in 
the pin block. Girls who could not 
get by at all with bare fingers, made 
rapid time with the tweezers and vice 
versa and it has been found that, for 
the tweezer job, the girls that handle 
the pin block test in short time, stick 
and make good at the actual job, 
while those who fail at the test fall 
down on the job. 

Factory inspectors look over a 
finished piece of work for forty or 
fifty possible faults. If they miss 
one, the customer receives an im- 
perfect shipment. The picture shows 
this test. 

The applicant is placed before a 
drawer in which eighteen familiar ar- 
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| GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 


610 1245 















3%4.Ton Chassis F. O. B. Detroit 14%-Ton Chassis F.O. B. Detroit 
1-Ton Chassis F. O. B. Detroit 2-Ton Chassis F.O. B. Detroit 


Dual Rear Wheels Optional at Same Price 


Quality— 
Volume— 


They Are Good 


7.293, |ow Price 


were sei. last year 





SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERY WHERE 
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An applicant for a position calling for extreme dexterity of the 
fingers. The speed and accuracy displayed in placing the pins in 
the holes reveals whether or not she is qualified to fill the position. 


ticles are arranged. He is allowed to 
look at it for one minute. The 
drawer is then withdrawn and some- 
thing is taken out or moved. The ap- 
plicant is then shown the drawer 
again. A good inspector instantly 
notices the change and names it. 

Machine assembly requires con- 
structive intelligence. One picture 
shows a test devised to discover this 
kind of intelligence. A cube of jig 
sawed blocks, called the piggly- 
wiggly blocks, is placed before the 
applicant and he is allowed to look 
it over as it stands. The cube is 
then knocked down into its compon- 
ent curiously cut pieces and the ap- 
plicant proceeds to put it together 
again. The length of time he re- 
quires to get the parts back into their 
original places in the cube is taken 
by a stop watch and he is given a 
rating. 

Clerical workers are given tests 
which determine whether they are 
quick and accurate with figures and 
with words. The familiar parallel 
columns of figures, in which some of 
the figures are the same in both col- 
umns and others are different, are 
used, and the applicant is asked to 
check in two additional columns 
whether the figures given are the 
same or are different. 

These and similar tests have been 
given to approximately fifteen thou- 
sand employees at the two plants in 
Lynn and in the plant at West Phila- 
delphia. The applicants are rated, ac- 
cording to time and accuracy, in four 
classes: A, B, C and D. It has 


been found, in these wide trials, that 
of those who get an A rating on the 
test 70 per cent. make good on the 
actual job. Of those that get a B 
rating on the test, 30 per cent. make 
good. Of those that get a C rating, 
10 per cent. make good and of those 
that make a D rating, only 2 per cent. 
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make good. Conversely, 20 per cent. 
of the A’s fail, 65 per cent. of the 
B’s fail and so on. 

It costs just as much to hire, try 
and fire a failure as it does to do the 
same to @ success. 

By confining selections to A rat- 
ings or to A and B ratings, most of 
the foredoomed failures can be elim- 
inated before they are taken on. 

The General Electric Company 
knows just as well before an appli- 
cant is put onto the payroll that, if 
he is a D man, he will not stick, as 
it would after he had muddled along 
for weeks or for months and had 
been finally discharged. 

By gradually sifting employees un- 
til, in department after department, 
the entire force is made up of in- 
dividuals who have made A or B on 
the tests, the General Electric Com- 
pany is able to set standards of ac- 
complishment in such departments 
suited to the capacity of employees 
who fit the jobs and can turn out, 
both in quantity and quality, the 
highest quotas of output. 

Hundreds of General Electric em- 
ployees have voluntarily asked to 
have the tests given them and they 
have, in many cases, been transferred 
to other departments, where they have 
gone ahead. But no employee is 
compelled to take the tests. 

These tests are devised specially for 
the General Electric plants. The idea, 
however, may be capable of wide ap- 
plication. Five years’ use of the tests 
on fifteen thousand individuals, jus- 
tifies the record of achievement along 
rating lines. 

















The test for inspectors. The applicant is shown a drawer containing eighteen 
objects. The drawer is withdrawn and something is moved. A good inspector 
instantly notices the change and names it. 
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The Graybar Tag— 
symbol of distribution 


—discovered for busy 
purchasing agents 
NSTEAD of hundreds of salesmen each sell- 


ing one line, now one salesman—a Graybar 
man—sells everything electrical and thereby 
saves time and trouble for busy buyers. 

As we see it, one important function of the 
wholesale electrical supply distributor is to 
bring to market the output of many manufac- 
turers—an economic service to those makers, 
and an economic service to the users who can 
thus buy from one source instead of many. 


The nearby Graybar office is a clearing house 
for production and consumption of electrical 
supplies, and like the clearing house of finance 
it too serves to speed up and simplify American 
business practice. 


Graybar Electric Co. 
Executive Offices: Graybar Bldg., Lexington Ave. and 43rd St. 
New York City 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Should College Courses Be Cut 
to Student Measure? 


George W. Coleman, LL.D., Contends That Inelastic Terms Tend to Standardize 
College Education, Grinding Out Our Graduatés Like Factory Products, 
Regardless of the Mentality and Purposes of Youth 


By George W. Coleman, LL.D. 


that a man’s legs should be 

long enough to reach the 
g@und—different length for differ- 
ent people. Why should a college 
course be four years long, no more 
and no less, regardless of the stud- 
ent’s mental stride? And what is the 
purpose of a college course? Is it to 
acquire a certain range of facts, to 
develop the mental powers, or to 
build character ? 

In any case, or with all three, is 
the time required for the process the 
sane with everybody? 

Is it not perfectly plain that in 
large measure we have turned our 
colleges into factories in an attempt 
to standardize education and turn out 
a uniform product? 

In the process we have misused a 
lot of perfectly good raw material. 
We have taken metal, wood, leather, 
and cloth and made it all serve the 
same purpose, undergo the same 
treatment, and remain in the works 
the same length of time, no matter 
how plainly nature had marked it for 
certain specific purposes, no matter 
how much more quickly or more 
slowly a better job might have been 


\ BRAHAM LINCOLN thought 


accomplished with individual care. 

Just imagine the enormous variety 
of raw material that may be found in 
any college class. There are the 
mathematical shark, the artistic 
dreamer, the eager investigator, the 
encyclopaedic receptacle, to mention 
just a few aptitudes. Then there is 
the abstract mind that feeds only on 
the printed page, working right 
alongside of the mind that absorbs 
more readily by contact with men 
and things. Over here we have the 
contemplative, judicial mind, and 
here again the restless, aggressive 
soul that must have action in order 
to grow. And there are countless 
others. 

But they must all go through sub- 
stantially the same hopper, with very 
little sorting, and still less individual 
adjustment. And why is it thus? 
Just because it seems cheaper, and 
we haven’t taken the trouble to find 
a better way. 

In factory life we used to think 
that the poorest paid labor was the 
most profitable. It took us genera- 
tions to find the better way. Isn’t it 
about time we revised our methods 
of collegiate education ? 
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A typical group of college men. Does the modern course tend to 
standardize the students? 


George W. Coleman, A.M., LL.D. 


President, Babson Institute 


The college was originally intended 
for the training of scholars and pro- 
fessional men. Nowadays more col- 
lege graduates go into the business 
world than into the so-called learned 
professions. An enormous change 
has taken place with only a minimum 
adjustment to meet it. The malad- 
justment naturally has produced 
tragic waste in the lives of our best 
youth. 

Of course college courses should 
primarily prepare one for life—the 
deepest, broadest life of which each 
individual is capable. But it is fatal 
to forget that one’s vocation is a very 
large and important part of the only 
life one will ever know in this world. 

In a recent visit to the United 
States Military Academy at West 
Point I was greatly impressed with 
the fact that the cadets there get 
their college course and their spec- 
lalized training for the life they are 
going to lead all at one and the same 
time. The two are intimately inter- 
woven throughout the entire period. 

But there is a wide difference in 
the length of time required to train 
for different callings, regardless of 
the varying capacity of those who 
are taking the course. Here again, 
however, there is a desperate urpose 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Among prominent persons and institu- 
tions served by the Davey Tree Surgeons 
are the following: 


AUGUSTUS A. BUSCH 

McGILL UNIVERSITY 

SAMUEL INSULL 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 
SCIOTO COUNTRY CLUB 

HOWARD HEINZ 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, Jr. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
HON. WILL H. HAYS 








JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree ny ery 


Reg. U.S. Pat. 
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Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of Mr. William A. Rockefeller, Greenwich, Connecticut, by Frank Swift Chase 


© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1927 


To whom will you entrust your priceless trees? 


Davey Tree Service—reliable, proved, safe—can be had only from the 
Davey Company, whose experts live and work in your vicinity 


Your trees are living things. They will usually re- 
spond to intelligent, skillful care, but they. can’t be 
patched like a brick wall or treated by careless, un- 
trained hands—if you want to save them. 

While occasional trees are nearly perfect, most 
trees require some care in varying degrees. The 
majority probably need only limited treatment to pre- 
vent more serious troubles later—like teeth. Some 
are in advanced states of decay or decline. If a tree 
is worth saving, it is worth reliable expert service. 

Every Davey Tree Expert is Davey trained—is 
trained before he is allowed to work on your price- 
less trees. Men who are dishonest or lazy or careless 
are eliminated from the Davey organization as 
quickly as they are found, nearly all of them in the 
training school. The result is that only the right 
kind of men are left, and all of them are thoroughly 
trained by Davey experts who know Tree Surgery 


values and the most advanced methods of practice 
and the fine professional ethics. 

These trained, reliable Davey Tree Experts live 
and work in your vicinity. They are easily and 
quickly available to you. No car fare is charged and 
you pay only for actual working time at reasonable 
rates, plus the necessary materials and the cost of 
delivering them. 

You can afford Davey Tree Expert Service. 
Eighty-four per cent of Davey clients in 1926 paid 
less than $200.00 each. The total volume of business 
last year was $2,000,000, but the bulk of this was 
made up of small operations for people of moderate 
means who appreciate their trees as living things 
and priceless possessions. Above everything, get 
reliability. Davey Tree Experts will save your trees 
without guessing or experiment. Write or wire 
nearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 683 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch o 


Statler Bldg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bldg.; Pr 


American Bldg.; Washington, Investment 4° = Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; B 


Detroit, General Motors Bldg.; Cincinnati, 


ercantile Library Bldg.; Louisville, Todd Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher 
Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg. ; Minneapolis, And 


es with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone: Murray Hill 1629; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; Boston, 705 
ovidence, R. I., a 


36 Exchange Pl.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; Baltimore, 
uffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg.; 
avings & Trust 


rus Bldg.; Montreal, Insurance 


Exchange Bldg.; Toronto, 71 King St., West; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bldg.; Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl St. 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 





Every real Davey Tree Surgeon ts inthe employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing themselves. An 


agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual és certain evidence of genuineness. Protect yourself from im 
of your trees who ts not directly in our employ and claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his recor.. 
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stors. If anyone solicits the care 


Save yourself from loss and your trees from harm 
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“Eliminate Unprofitable 

Lines” Proves Sound . 
Business Policy 


(Continued from page 22) 


do in the factory. A large number 
of girls were kept busy on that. 

“A new kind of mould was de- 
signed. It still takes an excess of 
material; but it forces the material 
in such a way that all the excess 
projects on only one side; previous- 
ly it projected on two. The trimming 
time was cut in half, and the working 
force on that particular job also. 


“In the making of a tire rubber is 
not the only ingredient. Fabric is 
the next most important element, and 
other elements are also used. In- 
deed in a factory like ours, devoted 
exclusively to rubber products, we 
employ close to three hundred kinds 
of raw materials. Tire-making is a 
physical and chemical, as well 


and available for use in subsequent 
processes. 


“These mixing machines _ have 
been redesigned and rebuilt, as im- 
provements were achieved, about 
once every three years. The great- 
est single recent improvement was 
a refrigerating system which cools 
the rollers. It used to be that in the 
morning, you mixed on cold rollers. 
As the day’s work went on, the roll- 
ers kept getting warmer and warmer, 
until at last you. couldn’t touch one 
with your bare hand. Therefore the 
rubber mix at the end of the day 
was a different thing than in the 
morning, for rubber is sensitive to 
temperature changes. The refrigerat- 
ing system, however, makes it pos- 
sible to have even temperatures night 
and morning. 

“Economy is largely a matter of 
standards and precise performance. 
A tire of a given grade requires so 
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for improved and cheaper methods, 
Another rather curious detail occurs 
to me about rubber heels. Workmen 
used to use their fingers-to put wash- 
ers on spindles, where they were heid 
in position and ‘baked’ inside the 
heel at the places where the nails 
are to go. It took several minutes 
to complete putting all the washers 
on for a tray of heels. Now we do it 
magnetically. The job is completed 
in the fraction of a minute. 

“All manufacturing waste of ma- 
terials, of course, can not be avoided, 
and a concern is fortunate if it can 
contrive to use its own waste mate- 
rials in profitable by-products. 

“We are constantly cultivating 
such by-products in rubber. | 

“Novelties, we find, are an inter- 
esting quick field, if the advantage 
of time can be secured, and if the 
novelties are- marketed in profitable 
quantities before others jump in and 

the profit wears out. 





as a mechanical process. The 


“Rubber ‘hot dogs’ have a 





ingredients must be _ prop- 
erly proportioned, and cor- 
rectly mixed, or one of two 
things results; you have a 
batch of wasted materials, or 
else you make a product that 
varies from standard. 

“Tn our judgment, uniform- 
ity of quality is at least equal 
to high quality in building a 
lasting business. If customers 
know exactly. what grade of 
.goods you sell, and if exper- 
ience teaches them that..,they 
-can always count on getting 
that grade and not variations 
from it, a sound basis of busi- 
ness relations is established. 
Therefore we go very far in 
order (1) to set definite stand- 








Three Policies That 
Brought Success - 


1. Concentration on the man- 
ufacture and sale of those prod- 
ucts, and those only, which, ex- 
perience shows, can be distributed 
most handily at a profit. 


2. A program of efficiency 
pursued with uncommon perti- . ||. 2 
nacity. : 


3. An effective financial pro- 
gram. 


field all their own, just now. 
Rubber doughnuts (crusted 
with real sugar) promise. ex- 
cellent results in a variety of 
ways! ‘Dogs’ and doughnuts, 
humble afterthoughts as they 
are, have a place in the broad 
scheme of economy and effi- 
ciency.” 

The financial program of 
The Miller Rubber Company 
is singularly suitable and 
healthy, and is dominated by 
relationship to bankers 
which does not always exist. 
The company’s strength was 
put to a severe test in 1920, 
when the price of’ rubber 
dropped out of the sky. The 
Miller Rubber Company came 














ards of quality; and (2) to 
substitute unvarying mechan- 
ical processes for variable human 
labor. 

“Securing the proper proportions 
of ingredients is a matter of weigh- 
ing and measuring. Recipes are 
used. For one kind of tire there is so 
much of one kind of rubber, so much 
of another, so much of this element, 
and so much of that. For another 
kind of tire, the recipe is different. 

“The mechanical mixing of these 
ingredients is done on huge rollers, 
and is controlled, not by the judg- 
ment of the machine attendant, but 
by an elaborate timing and light-con- 
trol system in which the machine it- 
self,; which suffers neither from 
temperament, weariness, nor fatigue, 
is the judge. 


Machines Frequently Replaced 


“The success or failure of the ma- 
chine’s operation is determined for 
every batch of materials in the labor- 
atory. Five tests tell whether that 
particular batch is successfully mixed 


much prepared rubber and fabric— 
no more and no less. Shears used 
to be one of the tools of our tire- 
makers ; if they took a little too much 
material, they snipped off the excess. 
That was waste. Waste, even if util- 
ized, brings less as by=product than as 
product. 

“To-day our tire-makers receive 
exactly the amount of material they 


need to build a tire. They don’t know . 


how to use a pair of shears! There 
is no waste. 
Novelties Profitable 
“The tire-maker’s mechanical 
equipment is greatly improved, too. 
He used to fashion his tire on a solid 
form, and when the tire was fin- 
ished, it took him two or three min- 
utes, and perhaps required a helper, 
to get the tire off.the form. Now, 
with a form which can be broken 
down mechanically, he removes the 
tire in two or three seconds. 
“There goes on, in this way, in 
all departments, an incessant study 








through admirably. 

By fortunate foresight, a 
$4,000,000 issue of preferred stock 
was offered a very few weeks before 
the crash, and the cash was in hand 
for the emergency. But it is doubt- 
ful if this would have been sufficient, 
had it not been for the relations main- 
tained with bankers at the same time. 


Weather Financial Storm 


“We simply laid every card we 
had,” said Mr/ Pfeiffer, “face up on 
the table. In’ order to do this, we 
didn’t wait for the bankers to be- 
come nervous, and come asking ws 
how we were getting along. We went 
to them. 

“For a period of about eighteen 
months, while things were at their 
worst, I traveled over this country 
from money center to money center, 
wherever our bankers were located, 
visiting each institution once every 
three weeks, to show exactly what 
we had done and were doing, the 
progress in reducing inventories, and 
so on. I worked on so close and reg- 
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It reduces costs through 
increasing wages! 


Anyone can reduce costs by decreasing wages. This done, the net 


results are discontent, high labor turnover, and, 


in the end, decreased purchasing power 





Tue really practical way to reduce costs is 
to do so by increasing wages. That is what 
the Bedaux Principle of Human Power 
Measurement has done in 135 plants in 


virtually every field of industry. 


Automobile Horns” Cases(JewelandOptical) 
Automobile Ignition Celeron 
Automobile Stampings Celluloid (Sheet and 
(Light and Heavy) oom 
Automobile Tires eck ETO a 
Automobiles (Trucks) ~~ at Machinery 
Band Instruments Fl oo 
3 , ectric Fixtures 
Batteries (Automobile Flectric Hoists 
and Dry) Electric Meters 
Brass Castings Engraving 
ces Foods Fans (Electric) 
ridge Cranes Fibre 
Cameras Fittings - 
Canning (Milk, Meat, . Foundry 
Vegetablesand Fruit) Furniture 
Cans, Metal Garden Implements 
Cans, Paper a and Transmissions 
Car Dumpers ass 


And the Bedaux Principle operates en- 
tirely with labor—involves no cost for 
extra machinery or equipment. The follow- 
ing are among the products to which 


‘“‘Bedaux”’ has been successfully applied: 


I-Beam Trolleys 

Kitchen Cabinets 

Knit Goods 

Lamps 

Leather 

Lenses 

Linoleum 

Locomotive Cranes 
(Steam, Electric and 


Gas 
Loose Leaf Binders and 
Books 


Machine Tools 
Mechanical Rubber 
Metal Sash 

Motors (Electric) 
Optical Goods 


Packing (Cattle, Hogs, 


Sheep and Calves) 


Paper 

Paper Boxes (Cigarette, 
Candy and Drug) 

Pencils 

Photographic Supplies 

Plumbing Supplies 

Printing (Books, Sales 
Books and Checks) 

Provisions (Cooked 
Meats, Fruits and 
Vegetables) 

Rayon 

Razors and Blades 

Rubber (Tires, Belting, 
Moulded Goods, 
Boots, Shoes, etc., 
Reclaiming) 

Rugs 


Sewing Machines 

Shoe Welting 

Shoes (Rubber) 

Silver ware 

Steel Manufacture 

Switchboards (Tele- 
pe) 

Telephones 

Textiles 

Textile Machinery 

Thermometers (Barome- 
ters, etc.) 

Toilet Preparations 

Transmissions (Auto- 
mobile) 

Water Heaters 
(Instantaneous) 

Welding (Acetylene and 
Arc) 














The Chas. E. Bedaux Companies 


OF NEW YORK 


17 Battery Place, New York City 


Douctas S. Keocu, President 





OF ILLINOIS 


435 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


ALBERT RAmonb, President 


OF PACIFIC STATES 


Pacific Building, Portland, Oregon 
Cuar.es W. Encuisn, President 


Ao 


CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Lrp. 
Bush House, Aldwych, London, W. C. 2, England 


Sir Francis Rose Price, Bart., Chairman 
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| 
Built Into ! 
119,000 Homes in | 
| 

Five Short Years | 
| 

| 


EOPLE have been quick to appreciate and 

demand the new degree of home comfort 

and heating economy that Celotex makes 
possible. 


Since 1922 more than 119,000 homes have 
been built with Celotex. With this same material 
thousands have been remodeled. Sales have mul- 
tiplied 29 times in five short years. 


These facts establish Celotex as one of America’s 
fastest-growing industries. 


And Celotex is an industry as basic as building 
itself. Its market is not limited to homes of any 
size or price class. Every home owner wants the 
increased comfort and substantial fuel-saving 
that Celotex makes possible. And every home 
owner can afford them. 


To meet this fast-growing demand is a prac- 
tically unlimited yearly supply of bagasse, the 
cane fibre from which Celotex is made. The 
production of Celotex is now on the basis of 
350,000,000 square feet per year. Many of 
America’s leading business men are identified 
with its success. 


Complete information about Celotex may be 
secured by addressing Dept. M-165 The Celotex 
Company, 645 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CELOTEX 


[ INSULATING LUMBER | 
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ular a schedule that the bankers could 
fairly set their watches by my ar- 
rival ! 

“This one thing more than any 
other, I think, kept up their confi- 
dence and willingness to keep on 
supporting us. 

“*T wish to heaven,’ one of them 
told me once, ‘some of our other cus- 
tomers would do the same!’ 

“Thus we gradually came through.” 

The Miller Rubber Company has 
no funded debt. Its capital stock is 
divided into an authorized 400,000 
shares of common stock, and an au- 
thorized $20,000,000 of 8 per cent. 
cumulative preferred, about two- 
thirds of which is unissued. The 
total capital stock issued, plus sur- 
plus, amounted on the last balance 
sheet to slightly more than $21,000,- 
000. 


A Conservative Policy 


A highly conservative policy is 
followed with regard to reserves and 
surplus. The rule is also followed, 
when possible, of clearing up all 
bank loans once a year. The ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities at 
the period of the last annual report 
was better than 5 to 1. 

The common stock, until slightly 
more than a year ago, was issued 
with a par value of $100, and on this 
basis was then paying 6 per cent. It 
was split up, however, and the old 
shares exchanged for new at the rate 
of five new for one old, and now 
is paying at the rate of $2 per share; 
which is, in effect, figuring on the 
old basis, an increase in dividend 
rate from 6 per cent. to 10 per cent. 


Outlook for Industry 


Other rubber manufacturers agree 
with Mr. Pfeiffer that the outlook 
for the tire industry and other rub- 
ber products from a manufacturing 
standpoint is essentially sound for 
1927, in marked contrast to 1926, 
when at the beginning a manufac- 
turer faced high prices of raw mate- 
rial and realized that such “prices 
could not hold. That meant that dur- 
ing the year 1926 there would come 
a reduction of prices, bringing about 
a writing off of inventory of finished 
products, crude rubber on hand, tires 
in process and refunds to dealers. 

Such a condition does not exist to- 
day, and The Miller Rubber Com- 
pany. like other manufacturers of 
rubber products, has an essentially 
sound situation ahead of it. The 
economic factors are such that they 
indicate a trend to higher prices bv 
mid-Summer, when consumption wil! 
be at its height. 





To tremble before anticipated evils 
is to bemoan what thou hast never 
lost.—Goethe. 
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! The taste you can’t 
resist, bringing that 


delightful after-sense 
of refreshment. Not 
from the fruit of one 
vine or tree but a 
perfect blend with a 
charm, a taste all its 
own. 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Should College Courses Be 


Cut to Student Measure? 
(Continued from page 44) 


in some quarters to drag out the pro- 
fessional training to a standardized 
term, whether it be dentistry, law, or 
business. 

But whether it is a college work 
or professional training or the two 
combined in one course, why must 
it take everybody the same length 
of time, regardless of his capacity, 
energy, and eagerness? 

Patients do not go to the hospital 
for a specified time regardless of 
their ailment. No, nor do we require 
all typhoid cases, for example, to 
remain under treatment for the same 
length of time. Each patient gets 
just what his case calls for, no more 
and no less. Even our convicts are 
subject to an indeterminate sentence, 
depending upon their capacity to ab- 
sorb the treatment meted out to them. 

But our college boys and girls, at 
the most impressionable period of 
their lives, must be poured into the 
educational mill, keep their places on 
the moving belt, have precisely the 
same things done to them, and come 
out on the very same day all ready 
to be stamped, addressed, and ship- 
ped to their destinations, if they are 
fortunate enough to know what they 
are to be. 

When the collegian has learned to 
study, has become acquainted with 
the sources of knowledge, has ac- 
quired a taste for culture, has disci- 
plined his mind, and _ established 
steady habits of work, it is high time 
that he should take up specific train- 
ing for what is to be his calling in 
life, no matter how long he has been 
in college or whether or not his time 
for getting a sheepskin has arrived. 

How long should a college course 
be? Long enough to enable its re- 
cipient to stand on his own feet, do 


FO. 


The critical tire buyer now has a new idea 
of how much comfort and safety can be had 
for the price he is accustomed to pay. It the world. Why must it be exactly 
costs no more to buy Fisk Balloon Cords, me eros aes of time for every 
with the patented “Fillerless” Cord, but re 

their generous mileage makes it cost less 
to use them. 


his own thinking, direct his own life, 
choose his own culture, and be eager 
to take up his share of the work of 





The Way Out 
T is my opinion that the so-called 
There is a Fisk Tire for your “irrepressible conflict” which 


some economists and industrial ob- 
car, a Fisk Tube for your tire. servers claim exists between the 
employers and the employees can be 
terminated. Good judgment and re- 
ciprocal concessions in arriving at a 
settlement of industrial disputes can 
bring about a realization of this 


aS 3 happy result. If there is a will and 
ee a purpose on the part of all concerned 
i to promote industrial peace, there is 
K\ no obstacle which cannot be over- 


come through the process of collec- 
tive bargaining.— William Green, 
president American Federation of 
Labor. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 
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The Greatest Waste 
in Business 


By M. J. Prickett 


F your employer gave you eight 
dollars to purchase something 
for him, and, after buying it, you 

found the price was only seven dol- 
lars, what would you do with the 
other dollar? Would you return it to 
him or would you pocket it for your- 
self? I feel certain that most of you 
who read this would return the 
dollar. : 

If your employer is paying you 
eight dollars for eight hours of your 
labor or service each day, he is pay- 
ing you one dollar for each hour, he 
is investing in you—trusting you 
with one dollar of his cash every 
sixty minutes. In other words, he is 
paying you for every minute of those 
eight hours, not one of them belongs 
to you; you have sold them for a 
price. 

You would not steal a dollar in 
cash from your employer. But what 
happens when you loaf on the job 
an hour a day? When you come to 
work thirty minutes late? When you 
squander fifteen minutes of your 
time in settling down to your regu- 
lar routine of work each morning? 

The greatest waste in business is 
the waste of Time. 

I once worked in the offices of a 
big wholesale house. In my depart- 
ment thirty girls were employed at 
an average of four dollars per day. 
Every noon about ten minutes before 
lunch, and every afternoon about ten 
minutes before quitting time, practi- 
cally all these girls would cease work 
to powder their noses and to arrange 
themselves for the street. In this one 
department alone it cost the company 
about five dollars a day for these 
thirty girls to powder their noses. 
The company employed about two 
hundred and fifty girls altogether so 
you can figure it out for yourself 
how much it cost the employer for 
these girls to put on their powder and 
rouge. 

Nor were the girls the only ones 
who were thoughtlessly accepting 
money for which they were giving no 
service in return. The men would 
slip down to the wash-rooms for a 
smoke two or three times a day, and 
all the employees, men and women, 
would visit a few minutes with one 
another now and then, when the boss’ 
€ye was not on them, to exchange bits 
of gossip. 

Loafing on the job adds materially 
to the employer’s overhead and, quite 
naturally, adds to the cost of his 
product or service. 

e do not embezzle our boss’ cash 
but what are we doing with the min- 





utes of time that belong to him? 
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and Better POWER 


Complete motor supply from a 
single source, with the additional 
advantage of Wisconsin perform- 
ance as a sales asset, unite in 
gains of far-reaching importance 
to the builder of trucks, busses, 
tractors or industrial machinery. 


The complete power range of Wis 
consin Sixes and Fours, 20 to 120 
H.P., provides the right motor 
whether your line is of one or many 
units. You deal with but one motor 
builder whose deliveries synchronize 
perfectly. with production needs. You 
benefit by simplified cooperation, 
standardized performance and low- 
est possible motor inventory. 

In addition to factory-cost savings 
is the selling advantage of definite, 
demonstrable Better Power. Every 
model in the Wisconsin line delivers, 
invariably, “More Power per Cubic 
Inch,” more work per gallon of fuel 
and oil, and a consistently lower shop 
service cost. 


We will gladly send the 
facts and figures. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE wIs. 


Wisconsin Motors are built in a full 
range of Sixes and Fours, from 20 
to 120 H.P. for trucks, busses, 
tractors and construction machin- 

ery, including mcdels housed ag 
industrial units. 
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This Service regularly opens the Fimancial Sesion of Forbes and is supplemented by short, concise analyses, on later pages 
of each issue, by well-known and authoritative specialists in the more important 


HE state of business and general 
industry continues about in the same 


financial and commodity divisions. 


still considerably behind last year and cur- 


the way from gains of 20 per cent. and 
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us : rent operations are merely holding steady. more over last year to losses of nearl . 
; position as during the greater por- Commodity prices continue to decline the same amount, and one or two est I vi 
tion of April. If pressed for a definite with the exception of individual points of deficits for the period. ~_ 
term, a must be characterized as strength and are at the lowest seen since On a basis of the roads which have re- - 
“irregular.” The usual spring expansion 1922. The coal strike has thus far had ported at this writing, it appears that ed 
in —e me has‘ come along with ex- little effect on soft coal prices or demand, while March profits will show their rather ” 
i volume, but in other classifications both of which factors continue about nor- large seasonal increase over the same of we : 
there is notable a moderate disappointment. mal, though production has declined rather last year, the final figures will run at least _ 
fer ose og = the —_ = - sharply. moderately below March of 1926 being 
moderately below the rate and profits o As. a me ti i othe: 
the corresponding period last year, and ya Al-BOAD car loadings are still run- that final fae Foe Paes sage erate 
yet the general picture cannot be termed ning well ahead of last year, but all Class I roads for the month under _ 
anything but prosperous, and there are March earning reports are generally ir- inspection will stand at somewhere around A 
plenty of individual lines still running regular and show small declines, for the $94,000,000, compared with $70,000,000 in and 
considerably ahead of 1926. the previous month, and with wee 
If we had emerged from a $94,500,000 in March of last mor 
— of rs normal business year. That month of 1926, how- 
into that of the present time it Hi * ight 1 
ichlich ever, set up a new high record call 
pis on ens. by con- snug ts of the News for railroad earnings thus early 
as tremendous rosper- . . ‘ : 
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to the almost continuous new 
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the only moderate reaction from Bank Clearings Below Last Year... .55 it Big ars me ps _ 
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scsi tiets Oil Output Still Large 58 ing three months of last year. 
: , 8 [eee > # « * 2 February was comparatively high- 
ONTRARY to much pesi- Cotton Highest in Six Months...... 53 er this year than last, but both 
ri ise be te Strike Effects Soft Coal Output.... 59 craps’ and March have fallen 
view of many others that this Labor Fighting “Red” Element..... 55 ee Gea or _ 
— . y ties . Changes in U. S. Fleet Corporation... 60 quarter will be perhaps 5 to 8 per 
dictdia'‘thatproduction is not Canadian Building Figures High... 60 ee Se eee | 
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of considerably more expan- Japan Has a Deflation Panic........ 62 weil: totails ping: till mod ita 
ion, wh the ti is fri still moderately 
poe Bi ei ze Bs ved = Te above the figures for last year, 
In greater particular, the steel which appears to be a good rec- 








industry has gone into its reac- 

tion, and in some finished materials it is 
proving quite wide. The corporation has 
cut operations to around 80 per cent., com- 
pared with near capacity during the latter 
part of March and early April. The inde- 
pendents have reduced to around 70 per 
cent., compared with not far from 90 per 
cent. at the year’s high point about six 
weeks ago. 


prices are holding quite well, how- 
ever, and though inquiries for third 
quarter are somewhat disappointing in 
most lines, the demand for structural 
shapes and forms continues strong. 
Motor output appears still to be gaining, 
according to its usual spring custom, but 
the movement here seems sluggish and 
unconvincing. Volume of total output is 


most part, from 1926 in final results. 

Bank clearings have taken a rather sud- 
den drop and have once more dipped un- 
der the figures for the same period last 
year. 














March Earning Reports Show Decline 
from Last Year. Car Load- 
ings Still High 
Cee ane gab earnings statements of 
Class I roads for the month of March 
are currently in process of issue and show 
even more irregularity than did the Feb- 
ruary statements when they first began 
to come out. The system reports run all 


ord in view of the reduced coal 
traffic. 


Yelm dipping well below the mil- 
lion-car-per-week level, following the 
start of the strike, loadings of revenue 
freight are once more hovering around 
those figures. The seasonal movement 
calls for continued gains throughout the 
current month to-an intermediate peak 
the end of May. 

Coal loadings show declines of anywhere 
from 10,000 to 15,000 cars from the cor- 
responding weeks of last year, but mis- 
cellaneous freight, livestock, forest prod- 
ucts, less than carload classifications and 
general merchandise, display very good 
gains over 1926. ° 


Merger meetings with respect to Nickel 
Plate consolidation are still under way. 
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The floods in the Mississippi Valley 
have naturally caused considerable diffi- 
culty for the systems traversing the inun- 
dated territory. Service has been inter- 
rupted but only in a few cases has it been 
crippled. Repairs are not expected ‘to 


amount to any enormous figures, but will 
prove costly to such roads as Rock Island, 
Missouri Pacific, Illinois Central, Burling- 
ton and Katy. 

















Commodity Price Averages Continue 
Decline to New Low Levels 
Since 1922. Cotton Higher 
N general, commodity prices have again 

resumed their long downward trend 
after firming up moderately during part of 
April in what even at that time appeared 
only an intermediate recovery. 

As is usually the case, there are a num- 
ber of exceptions to the resumption of this 
sinking movement, the notable example 
being cotton, but practically all of the 
other important articles show at least mod- 
erate declines from prices prevailing 
around the close of last month. 

After about two weeks of unconvincing 
and moderate recovery, Irving Fisher’s 
weekly index of wholesale prices has once 
more followed the general decline and 











Industrial Production 





Bank Debits 


eet 


shows a rather sharp drop of nearly a full 
point during a single week. The latest 
figure is 139.5 and sets a new low record 
for this index since 1922. 


Mo. Yu. 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dan's TideK ..ccccce 183,087 183,269 190,478 
Bradstreet’s ........+. 12.5309 12.5543 13.1055 


 Pyed = has been perhaps the most 
spectacular and most important of 
the chief commodities so. far as price 
changes are concerned during the past 
fortnight. Prices have been either ad- 
vancing very gradually or holding quite 
steady ever since the low point was reached 
late last year. During the past few weeks, 
however, quotations have advanced more 
rapidly than for many months past, chiefly 
on a basis of domestic weather conditions. 


Flood Boosts Cotton 

The Mississippi River Valley has ex- 
perienced what is generally admitted to be 
the most disastrous flood in its history and 
hundreds of thousands of acres of all 
grades of cotton fields have been under 
water for anywhere from a week to a 
month. Under this decided stimulus prices 
for both spot and future quotations have 
gained as much as $25 a bale since the 
latter part of April and are now at approx- 
imately the highest levels seen in nearly 


six months. t. 


Grain prices have shown no material 
changes, but are generally lower, with the 
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exception of oats, which have staged a 
fractional recovery. 

Contrasted with the rise in cotton prices, 
the most important downward movement 
seems to have taken place in the miscel- 
laneous metals. Practically all of these 
have speeded up the decline which has 
been in progress for some time. Tin quota- 


.tions have reached new low levels for the 


year, and lead prices have dropped to new 
lows since about this time in 1924. Copper 
is the only one of the group to show re- 
sistance to the downward trend. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 









2Wks. Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Whert: Wat vise: o<cecuees $1.33354 $1.34%4 $1.62% 
Coth, DEAF on... 72 74 73 
Gate, BEGr 3 sae 44. 44 41 
Cotton, Mid., May . 15.10 14.14 18.20 
SED Bae ot pee: EEE 7.25 7.35 9.00 

Goites, Ma. 7,. Rio ciccsce 15% 16 18% 
MRA vet, occnagiseie J -06 -054 
SUE, BUM sisccccccecee 22.00 20.50 26.00 
NS OS Se 22.75 22.75 23.50 
OOO, BOERS Sed ivcesvensecs 33.00 33.00 35.00 
NN. Aged Satins casemate .00 7.25 7.85 
ERIN i ccnpesibboessessune 13.00 13.80 
Zinc, E. St. Louis .. 6.50 6.90 
err id asd Stole 68.50 63.25 
Rubber, May o.s0.cescicee 4 -42 48 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. ..... 97 1.07 1.80 
 _ Srs senr ee 19 19 19 


HE downward tendency in crude oil 
prices is still apparent, though the 
general cuts are becoming successively mil- 
der and further apart. Mid-continent pro- 
ducers, however, have cut prices for the 
sixth time, with latest levels around $1.35 
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no many years motorists have 

singled out Dayton Thorobreds as 
tires of superlative quality. By sheer 
merit in every performance require- 
ment—amazing mileage, utmost safety 
and supreme comfort—Dayton Thoro- 
breds have won an enviable and se- 
cure position in the minds of tire 
users everywhere. 


Year after year Dayton Thorobreds 
have been made of the purest and 
finest raw materials. The widespread 


Successfully 
Upholding 


a Tradition of 


UALITY 


goodwill these tires now enjoy re- 
sulted as a matter of course from the 
precise craftsmanship, the expert en- 
gineering and the progressive, yet un- 
hurried, production processes that have 
made Dayton Thorobreds the out- 
standing quality tire of the day. 


That quality pays is evidenced by the 
fact Dayton sales are soaring to new 
records every month. Year after year 
the circle of Dayton users is widening. 
That is the all-important reason why 
you should investigate the values that 
Dayton Thorobreds offer when you 
re-equip the wheels of ycur motor- 
cars. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, Ohio 
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We have prepared and now have ready 
for distribution two interesting pam- 
phlets, one containing ager eral survey of 


The Motion Picture Industry 


the other, ‘a brief analysis showing the 
position in the industry of 


Stanley Company of America 


Either or both of these will be mailed upon request 





EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 


Members New York, Philadelphia and Boston Stock Exchanges 
5 Nassau Street, New York 


Philadelphia 
1411 Chestnut St. 


Boston 
1 Federal St. 
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per barrel, or less than half of the prices 
prevailing late last year. 

Rubber prices have reacted only slightly 
and are currently holding quite steady, 
Tire manufacturers are generally forecast- 
ing an early advance following the long 
succession of lower prices, but from at 
least one or two large manufacturers 
there is definite opposition to any increase 
at this time. 




















U. S. Attains New High Record for 
Gold Holdings. Bank Clearings 
Drop Below Last Year 


HE money market has shown no ten- 

dency to change much since last month 
and continues to present a situation of de- 
cided easiness. 


2 Wks. b LA 

Latest Ago Ago 

Call MOF bccicicces 4% 4% 47% 
60-90 day time ........ ce 4 

Commercial paper ...... 4% 4% 4% 

New York rediscount... 4 “4 3% 


England Cuts Bank Rate 


Although time funds have shown a 
somewhat firmer tendency, with the range 
now from 4% to 4% per cent., official quo- 
tations are really unchanged, with the rul- 
ing rate still at 434 per cent. This corre- 
sponds, however, with the rate of only 
about 4 per cent. at the same time last 
year, but the latter figure was due to a 
rather sudden dip and rates were not 
maintained at those levels very long. 

The reduction in the rediscount rate of 
the Bank of England came as somewhat 
of a surprise to domestic banking circles, 
but it is very doubtful whether it came 
as a surprise to the New York Federal 
Reserve Board, since the two leading banks 
of England and America have been very 
much in accord in this matter for a num- 
ber of years. 


Will New York Follow? 


A by the Bank of England has 

perhaps quite naturally renewed dis- 
cussions of a possible reduction in the rate 
of 4 per cent., which is now carried on 
rediscounts by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. In the highest banking cir- 
cles, however, it does not appear that any 
early lowering of the New York rate is 
anticipated. 

Perhaps the only real effect which the 
Bank of England’s action has had is more 
of a psychological one, since it has prac- 
tically insured America of a continuation 
of the low interest rates and easy money 
conditions which have prevailed here for 
so long. 

Until recently the general attitude was 
that such low interest rates were an ab- 
normal situation, were bad for the coun- 
try and could not last very long. This 
rather old-fashioned view seems now to 
be giving way to perhaps the more justi- 
fiable feeling that this country must revise 
its ideas of general interest rates and 
therefore of investment. yields to a lower 
level, at least ‘semi-permanently. 

The United States Treasury has issued 
its statement showing reserves of the 
United States for April 1, 1927. The re- 
port shows a total of $4,599,000,000 of gold 
held in the United States, which is more 
than half of the entire stock of available 
gold on the Globe. The latest figure for 
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record in history and represents an wt 
crease of over $100,000,000 since last year. 


ROKERAGE loans are apparently still 
B on the upgrade and latest figures show 
continued increases of anywhere from $5,- 
900,000 to $20,000,000 per week. The 
totals, however, are only about $2,863,- 
000,000, according to latest statements to 
the New York Federal Reserve Banks, or 
about $280,000,000 below the high point 
for 1926. 

After getting back to new seasonal high 
levels and showing the gains of more than 
$1,000,000,000 a week over the previous 
year which were so common in 1926, bank 
clearings have once more gone into a mod- 
erate decline and the latest weekly figures 
available show clearings for the entire 
country at about $200,000,000 less than 
during the same period of 1926. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


1927 1926 

New Woeileic.sccsscad $6,772,615,000  $7,012,507,000 
Ore 662,736,000 688,126,000 
Philadelphia ......... 537,309,000 569,433,000 
eS ee 739,249,000 697,152,000 
ae rere 311,764,000 317,032,000 
MM 654 5san45 beeen 293,781,000 314,585,000 
CHICAGO. oacececescccee 1,439,967 ,000 1,436,073,000 
gO “GS ,967 ,000 315,447,000 
Minneapolis .......... 164,552,000 176,342,000 
Banene GRY séccciscs 302,638,000 302,189,000 
ME an iechaaeeie 182,133,000 160,334,000 
San Francisco ...... 098, 802, 
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Review of the Union Soft Coal Strike. 
Union Labor Fights Reds. An 
Important Court Decision 

NQUESTIONABLY the most im- 
portant situation in this field today is 

the strike of union miners in the soft coal 
fields which is entering its seventh week. 
Aside from frequent references in the 
public press or efforts at mediation, how- 
ever, one hears very little about it, cer- 
tainly as compared with the hard coal 
strike of last year, when the public itself 
felt the pinch. 
Thus far in the bituminous strike there 
have not appeared any signs of such a 
“pinch.” Production has dropped rapidly 
to only about 70 per cent. of normal, but 
the large consumers seem well stocked for 
further operations of two months and more 
and none seems to be worrying much 
about the situation. 


Coal Strike 

HE number of workers on strike has 
not changed materially and is still es- 
timated at around 200,000. As has pre- 
viously been noted in this section, the 
union laborers seem to be on the defen- 
sive with a definite disadvantage in bar- 
gaining power, and not a few of the large 
producers are operating quite successfully 
with non-union labor. 
The battle between organized union la- 
bor and the so-called “red element” in the 
New York fur trade continues with the 
official union forces seemingly thus far 
in the lead. President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor has re- 
fused overtures of the outlawed body, 
stating that there can be no common 
ground between the Federation and Com- 
munistic inclinations. 
Mr. Green has also probably struck the 
keynote of the American union labor re- 
action to the Fascist Labor-Capital Char- 
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Pencil 


An Advertising 
Medium 
That Actually 
Builds Sales 


HOUSANDS of national advertisers have 


found in Autopoint an advertising medium 
that represents them AS they wish to be rep- 





resented WHEN they wish. 


Autopoint builds good will, and its effective- 
ness is 100% of the time a prospect is thinking 


of his business. 


With your name and address stamped on 
its sturdy Bakelite barrel, Autopoint presents 
you favorably to the man whose mind you 


would influence. 


All Autopoints embody the exclusive big 
features that won their pinnacle place in big 
business. And Autopoint comes in a wide 
variety of styles and models . . . for every 
specific need or wish. 


Mail the coupon NOW for a specimen 
advertising Autopoint — for attractive literature 
describing its many uses, sales- possibilities, 
prices and large list of users. Do not delay. 


Mail the coupon NOW. Don’t put it off. 





Why Autopoint is 
Superior to other 
Pencils 


Why it is supreme as 
an advertising medium 


] ) Cannot ET ga 
by an exclusive patent. 

Q) Bakelite barrel, onyx-like, 
light-weight material. 

6) But one simple moving 
part. Nothing complicated 
to go wrong. No repairs, 

~ no bother. 





Made of Bakelite 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


Name.......-.- 















FREE 
Offer to 
Executives 














For Executives 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. Only 
Without obligation, please send booklet, your business- 
building proposition, prices of pencils and stamping, and full 
information. Pin this coupon to business card or letterhead. 
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More than 300,000 
Men and Women 
Furnish Bell System 
Telephone Service 


HIS carefully trained army 

maintains and operates the 
facilities of the System. It makes 
possible the interchange of 
73,600,000 telephone conver- 
sations daily, utilizing physical 
properties which have a book 
valueof morethan $2,800,000,000. 


The stock of A. T. & T., parent company 

of the Bell System, can be bought in the 

open market to secure a good return. Write 
for booklet, ‘‘Some Financial Facts.” 








| 195 Broadway 





BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. inc 


D.F. Houston, President 
NEW YORK 








“The People’s 
Messenger’’ 











Write today for this free book 


“TheLaw-TrainedMan” 
READ its grostions jegal tips 
and pointers and learn how 


NEW BOOK ON Bleckatone aw traning can 
SPARE TIME & sarispene ed 


LAW bat 
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are practicing law every- 
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Blackstone ——* 
4753 Grand Bivd., Dept. 30 Rts, at. 
pes FREE copy of *“The eae Man’’ and details 
course. 
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Established 1884 
ENNEDY & CO. 


72 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 








Member New York Produce Exchange 





High Grade Bonds Bought on 
Partial Payment Plan 


Investment Suggestions 


‘A copy of this. month’s. market 


letter will be mailed on request 
without obligation. 




















‘Twelve Tips for Traveling Salesmen,"'’ by Herbe rt N. Casson 
is now ready in book form. 
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The price is $2. 
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Preinier. Mr. Green denounces the theory 
in unmistakable terms as a “proclamation 
of enslavement” and looks upon it as a 
further step in the Italian encroachment 
on rights of labor. 
— United States Supreme Court has 
handed down a decision of far-reach- 
ing importance to the cause of union la- 
bor. In sum, the unions are forbidden to 
boycott manufacturers of concerns which 
are, for any reason, under the ban of or- 
ganized labor. 

The Bureau of Labor reports general 
employment at the highest level reached 
thus far in the current year, though this 
movement is of course largely seasonal 
with the advent of better weather and 
spring activity. 




















Most Disastrous Flood in History of 
Mississippi Valley Carries Cotton 
to Year’s High. 

B* far the most important factor gov- 

erning the cotton situation and even 
extending into the grain classification has 
been the widespread flood throughout the 
entire Mississippi River Valley. Mis- 
souri, Georgia, Tennessee, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, and Mississippi have all suffered 
serious loss, not only so far as present 
property is concerned but also as regards 
potential losses to planters of cotton and 
the ‘various grains. 

The Mississippi Flood 

In at least the lower portion of the 
Mississippi Valley the flood does not ap- 
pear to have reached its highest stages 
even at this writing, and it is entirely too 
early to hazard an estimate on the total 
amount of damage which will finally be 
accomplished. Current reports indicate, 
however, that no less than 6,000,000 acres 
in the cotton belt, many of which were 
formerly planted, are now completely in- 
undated. Even after: the flood waters re- 
cede it will be several weeks before most 
of this soil can be prepared for planting, 
and such activities generally will probably 
not. be completed until toward the end 
of the present month, compared with the 
usual completion of cotton planting around 
the middle of April. 

Effects on Cotton 
UST what effect the floods and resul- 
tant late plantings will have on the new 
crop cannot be determined now. All that 
can be said is that authoritative calcula- 
tions on plantings and the future domestic 
crop have been totally upset and the oc- 
currence has been one of the biggest bull 
factors the cotton market has seen in 
many moons. 

Buying of future options has been fairly 
steady and fairly well distributed among 
the trade, commission houses, mills and 
foreign interests. Prices have reacted mod- 
erately from the high point of the advance, 
but are still anywhere from $20 to $30 
per bale higher than they were at the 
same time last month. 

NDER the stimulus of further. reports 

that the world wheat crop for the 
coming year will be considerably larger 
than last year, wheat prices reacted fairly 
steadily toward the close of April. When 
the seriousness of the Mississippi Valley 
floods spread even to the domestic wheat 
States, however, this movement was ge!- 
erally arrested and has been followed by 
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The local managers of the 
100 Cities Service subsidia- 
ries have the unusual advan- 
tage of being able at all times 
to refer for special advice to 
a strong central committee 
composed of nationally 
known engineers, financiers 
and executives. In this way, 
cooperative, unified manage- 
ment is provided for Cities 
Service properties at mini- 
mum expense and with no 
loss of local experience, in- 
itiative or pride of individual 
achievement. 
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WHAT THIS SYMBOL MEANS TO YOU 


—diversified public service—progressive, unified management — 





In over 3000 communities in 32 states this sym- 
bol of the Cities Service organization is known 
and respected. It stands for public services per- 
formed satisfactorily for millions of people— 


1—Gasoline and oil supplied at retail and | 


wholesale through stations and dealers in 
25 states. Cities Service has 4000 wells, 
1000 miles of oil pipe-lines, 7 refineries, 
3000 tank cars, a fleet of ships and more 
than 800 service stations. 


2—Electric light furnished for 1,600,000 peo- 
ple and electric power for factories, mines 
and other industrial enterprises. 


3—Over 72,000,000,000 cubic feet of natural 
gas and manufactured gas supplied yearly 
for cooking, heating, lighting and for in- 
dustrial use. 


4—$10,000,000 of appliances supplied yearly 
to gas and electric customers of Cities 
Service properties. 


nee Concerts are 
m. _—- a Daylight ‘Sa Sa 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


‘Diversified Interests 
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The symbol of Cities Service is your assurance 
of the highest type of service, rendered by a 
vast organization—one with $500,000,000 of 
diversified properties and 20,000 trained em- 
ployees. 


That Cities Service has won an outstanding 
position among the country’s great public ser- 
vice enterprises is evidenced by the fact that 
the organization now has more than 275,000 
security holders, including many customers of 
the various Cities Service properties and many 
insurance companies, banks, trust companies 
and other institutions. 


“Serving a Nation” is the title of an illustrated 
booklet describing the growth and activities 
of the Cities Service organization and its fiscal 
agents, Henry L. Doherty & Company. A copy 
will be sent free upon request addressed to 
Cities Service Company, 60 Wall Street, New 
York City. | 
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Unified Control 
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How much 


do you pay for 
POWER? 





Manufacturers, with factories scattered 
throughout the country, have found 
the production costs of their Jackson- 
ville plants substantially lower than for 
plants located in‘other cities. 


Jacksonville’s remarkably low power 
rate—one and one-fourth cents per kilo- 
watt—has had a great deal to do with 
this. Another factor is the abundance 
of labor here and the absence of labor 
troubles. Still another factor is the 
cheapness of freight transportation to 
and from Jacksonville—its economical 
means of access to a larger and wealthier 
supporting territory than any other 
South Atlantic port. 


If your business requires national dis- 
tribution, Jacksonville is the logical city 
in which to locate your Southeastern 
factory and distributing office. If you 
have money to invest, Jacksonville’s 
opportunities are worth your investiga- 
tion. 


Join the thousands who will come to 
Jacksonville this year! Spend your va- 
cation here, and investigate at first hand 
Jacksonville’s advantages for investment 
or pleasure. Bring your family with you 
—to enjoy the sports and pastimes of 
this delightful city. For further in- 
formation and for booklet with hotel 
rates, address Believers in Jacksonville, 
P. O. Box 318, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Beltevers in 


acksonville 





"An association of representative business men 

incorporated for the single purpose of com- 

munity advertising. Affilisted with Jacksonville 
Chamber of Commerce.” 
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an irregular recovery during the past 
couple weeks. Prices have not gotten 
back to the high levels of April, but show 
only a fraction of decline from those quo- 
tations. 

The Deparment of Agriculture has is- 
sued its report on acreage sown to Winter 
wheat in twenty countries which displays 
a total of 137,200,000 acres, or an increase 
of about 3.7 per cent. over the interna- 
tional acreage for Winter wheat during the 
1926 season. European crop conditions are 
generally reported as still favorable, es- 
pecially for the Winter wheat crop. 


Corn Prices Steady 


fpr gage has made its third fore- 
cast of grain production for the 
1926-27 season and shows a total estimate 
of slightly over 220,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. This is a moderate decline from 
the previous estimate, but compares with 
the 1925-26 final production figures of only 
about 191,000,000 bushels. 

Limited offerings of corn at several do- 
mestic points, together with a somewhat 
larger demand, has held corn prices fairly 
steady. A good portion of the lowlands 
in the corn belt have also suffered from 
floods, and the prospect for delayed plant- 
ings has also helped to rally the corn 
market. Despite the more recent strength, 
however, prices have not been able to get 
back quite to the higher quotations on 
the intermediate recovery of last month. 














Domestic Crude Production Shows 
Decline But is Still Far Above 
1926. Rubber and Coal 
@ptgo gee very definite drop in 

the high volume production of Semi- 
nole is perhaps chiefly responsible for the 
recent and optimistic decline in domestic 
production of crude petroleum. Although 
there has been no announcement of an 
agreement between the largest producers 
in the Seminole district, still there is 
hardly any doubt but that new drilling 
has been very definitely curtailed since 
the advent of price-cutting and quotations 
that rob production of any attractive 
profits. 
Oil Production 

The latest weekly figures estimated by 
the American Petroleum Institute show 
an average daily production of crude oil 
for the entire country of 2,452,500 barrels 
per day, a decline of over 25,000 barrels 
per day in a single week. This is the 
largest decline which these figures have 
shown in many months and brings produc- 
tion to the lowest figures seen since the 
beginning of February in the present year. 
Despite this decline, however, production 
is still running about 500,000 barrels per 
day ahead of the same period in 1926 and 
still shows an increase of about 25 per 
cent. 

RICE-CUTTING continues in the in- 

dustry and Mid-Continent quotations 
have been reduced for the sixth time to as 
low as 95 cents per barrel. The last re- 
duction was only 10 cents a barrel, but 
brings current quotations down to less 
than half of what they were prior to 
last November. 

Pipe line crude stocks east of the Rocky 
Mountains gained nearly 5,000,000 barrels 
during the month of March, according to 
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Mt. Rainier 





VACATION in Seattle and 
the Pacific Northwest pays 
dividends in many ways. 


(1) Knowledge of resources and trade 
developments which have made Seattle 
an industrial and commercial center of 
western America. 


(2) In health—Seattle is America’s 
healthiest large city. 


(3) In comfort—average summer tem- 
perature 62 degrees. 


(4) In new experiences—snow-capped 
mountains like Rainier and Baker; fir 
and cedar forests; the inland sea—Puget 
Sound, “America’s Mediterranean”; al- 
pine lakes; interesting cities. 


(5) In recreation—surf-bathing or slid- 
ing down mountain glaciers the same 
day; fishing, in lake, stream, or salt 
water; golf on cool, green fairways; 
yachting; motoring. 

SEATTLE—gateway to the Orient and 

Alaska, off metropolitan advan- 

tage—a city business men are talking 

about and investing in. 

_ Why not combine the business of get- 
ting acquainted with Seattle and the 
Pacific Northwest with a vacation in 
America’s most scenic, most comfortable 
Summer Playground? 

PACIFIC COAST EMPIRE TOUR 
Washington—Oregon—California 
To make your vacation complete, come 

West over one of four transcontinental 

lines. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 

Portland; then by 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 

Diego. Or, reverse the route—come North 

by train or steamship to Seattle. Ask 

> trips to Alaska, Hawaii and the 

Orient. 

Special low round-trip summer excursion fares 
on sale daily, May 15 to Sept. 30; return limit 
Oct. 31, stopovers at will. 

Write Room 107, Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, 
Washington, for 36-page illustrated (free) book- 
let, descriptive of Seattle and “The Charmed 
Land,” telling about vacations, or “Seattle, An 
Industrial, ( mercial and Investment Oppor- 
tunity,” if interested in investments, 


Seattle 


Metropolis of the Pacific Nerthwest 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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estimates of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. Stocks of crude and refined oils 
east of California showed a gain of over 
7,700,000 barrels for the month, which 
works out to an average of nearly 250,000 
barrels put into storage each day. Stor- 
age of gasoline east of California is esti- 
mated at an increase of about 1,840,000 


barrels, or a daily average of about 60,000 


barrels. 


Coal Output Lower 


OAL—Effects of the bituminous strike 
in the union fields are beginning to 
appear in production figures. Current 
output is reported by the Bureau of 
Mines at only about 8,000,000 tons per 
week. This is a decline of about 240,000 
tons in a single week and the figures in- 
dicate that the rate of soft coal produc- 
tion has been cut down approximately 40 
per cent. since the beginning of the strike, 
April 1st. 

The lower production, however, does not 
appear to have influenced prices to any 
great degree, since most of the large con- 
sumers still have good supplies on hand. 
Western markets are, displaying the great- 
est firmness, but in general there is no_dis- 
position to advance soft coal prices, and 
there has even been some shading of 
Pittsburgh low gas grades. 

Anthracite production on the other hand 
continues to increase, and latest reports 
show an output of over 1,760,000 net tons 
for a single week. These figures show a 
gain of 100,000 tons in a single week and 
represent the largest domestic weekly out- 
put since early in January of the present 
year. 

Rubber Market 

per side have been no very 

definite movements in this market 
during the past fortnight, although trad- 
ing on the New York Exchange has con- 
tinued fairly active. In general quotations 
have shown a tendency to ease off slightly 
following the advance of last month. 

Despite the fact that crude prices have 
not made any sensational gains thus far 
in 1927, there seems to be considerable 
agitation on the part of producers for an 
early increase in tire prices. This move- 
ment has met with dissent from at least 
one or two large producers, but the ma- 
jority of them appear still to be planning 
the upward revision. 














of Lakes 


Opening 

Spurs Ocean Activity. 
Changes in Fleet Corporation 

N OVEMENT on the Great Lakes has 

contributed to improved demand for 

Trans-Atlantic tonnage and ocean rates 

are holding generally quite firm to slightly 


Significant 


higher. Cotton, grain, lumber and oil 
continue in best demand. 

The first iron ore of the season has be- 
gun to move down the Lakes from Duluth 
and transportation is now completely open 
throughout the chain. The Lake Car- 
riers’ Association has issued its final an- 
nual report which shows total tonnage car- 
ried on the Lakes last season at the new 
high record for all time of more than 
121,000,000 tons. 

Traffic through the Panama Canal is 
also running close to record volume. The 
waterway is carrying well over 500 vessels 
2 month and in March collected tolls 


Transportation 





The message service of 


modern business houses 


f RADIOGRAMS ¢ 


go direct to: 
FRANCE 
GERMANY 
GREAT BRITAIN 
HOLLAND 
ITALY 
NORWAY 
POLAND 
SWEDEN 
ARGENTINA 
BRAZIL 
HAWAIL JAPAN, 
the DUTCH 
EAST INDIES, 
FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA 
and to ships at sea : 








Firms that have daily dealings with cus- 
tomers, agents, branches and _ principals 
overseas are turning more and more to this 
modern communication service. Radio- 
grams go direct to the country of destina- 
tion—entirely without relay. That is why 
they offer advantages of speed and accuracy. 


Make this experiment. The next time you 
have a message calling for an immediate re- 
ply tell your secretary “Send this as a Ra- 
diogram. I want this message to go 


Via RG 


In New York, Boston or Washington, phone for 
an RCA messenger for speedy Radiogram service. 
In other cities file Radiograms to Europe and 
South America at any Postal Telegraph office; to 
Japan, Hawaii and the Dutch East Indies at any 
Western Union office. 


Send for Radiogram Rate Sheet Today 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


een eT Hanover 1811 25 East 17th Street.............. Stuyvesant 7050 
ee | eee Rector 0404 264 Fifth Avenue ........ Madison Square 6780 4 
19 Spruce Street ...........ccsecees man 8220 19 West 44th Street............ Murray Hill 
£26 Prgeih GG ees vinpandinoewsiens Walker 4891 1824 Broadway................ . Columbus 4311 = 
BOSTON, 109 Congress Street.................... Liberty 8864’ 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1112 Gonnecticut Avenue. Main 7400 
CHICAGO, 10 So. La Salle Street.............. Dearborn 1921 a 
SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street............ Garfield 4200 


NEW YORK CITY 


HONOLULU, T. H., 923 Fort Street. ........2..0.00000- 6116 





bond. 
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CONSTRUCTION PHOTOGRAPH 
No. 101,676 


HIS construction photograph indicates how 
b re Stone & Webster jobs numbering approxi- 
mately 5,000 have been followed, checked and re- 
ported to clients during progress. Behind such de- 
tails is the accumulated experience of 39 years on 
the construction, reconstruction and extension of 
steam power stations, water power developments, 
transmission lines, industrial plants, office buildings 
and miscellaneous structures. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 





DESIGN BUILD / 
OPERATE 4 


FINANCE 4 
Boston, 147 Milk Street bA San Francisco, Holbrook Bldg. 
New York, 120 Broadway eff 


Chicago, First National Bank Bldg. 





Pittsburgh, Union Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
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amounted to over $2,218,000, the month 
being exceeded only once in history. That 
was in December, 1923, when tolls 
amounted to $2,336,000. 


A distinct change in policy of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation is indicated 
by recent changes made by President A. 
C. Dalton. Control of the inactive fleet 
is now vested with the same division which 
cares for the active fleet, and the former 
Ship Sales Department has been reduced 
to a division of another department under 
direct supervision of Mr. Dalton. 

The assumption is that these changes 
forecast a definite halt on the previous 
liquidation policy of the Board and an 
effort to put operation of all the owned 
ships on a profitable basis. 

















New Building Reports Show Large 
Gains Over Last Year. Prices 
Drift Lower 

USINESS and industry are still in 
the high brackets, according to most 
reports from various districts and classes. 
Logging, shipping, building and other in- 
dustries of a seasonal nature have dis- 
played their wonted expansion and retail 
trade is indicated at satisfactory levels, 
though showing little gain over last year. 
The Department of Trade and Com- 
merce reports just under $25,000,000 in new 
building contracts let for the first quar- 
ter of the current year in 63 cities of 
the Dominion, an increase of nearly 11 
per cent. over the first quarter of last year. 
About half of the permits issued were for 
dwellings. Ontario leads the list of gains 
with an advance of 38 per cent. over 1926. 


Canadian Prices Lower 

HE trend of wholesale commodity 

prices is still definitely downward, 
accompanying the same trend not only in 
the United States but throughout many 
countries of the world. The Dominion 
index for March shows the third consecu- 
tive monthly decline this year at 148.7, 
against 150.1 in the previous month and 
160.1 in March of last year. 

Such commodities as cotton fabrics, silk, 
copper, silver, coal, gasoline, cement and 
livestock show material declines from the 
preceding month as well as in most cases 
from the corresponding period of 1926. 




















Foreign Situations Improved But Still 
Serious. Coolidge Defines Foreign 
Policy of U. S. 

UMMER lethargy is beginning to sug- 

gest itself at the nation’s capital, 
though there will be no official recogni- 
tion of this state of affairs until Presi- 
dent Coolidge actually leaves on his va- 
cation in the “Comparative West.” 

The foreign situations have quieted 
down in large degree, though the prob- 
lems of China, Mexico and Nicaragua are 
rightly judged “not dead but sleeping.” 

Without any new fuel to feed these 
fires Washington interest is turning more 
and more toward the business of politics 
as it is bound up in the national conven- 
tions of the two great parties which will 





meet about a year from now to decide on 
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Has Your Present Location these Advantages? 











CHEAP RAW ABUNDANT POWER 
MATERIAL 


LOW PRODUCTION PLENTIFUL AND 
cOSsTS ADAPTABLE LABOR 
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RICH MARKET EXCELLENT RAIL- 
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MODERN PORT 
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How many of Georgia’s Assets 
can make money for you ? 


vital economies—savings that in- 

crease net profit; conditions that 
simplify the problems of management. 
And in the list of these outstanding 
advantages lies the explanation of the 
great flow of new industry to Geor- 
gia’s welcoming communities. 


g: Georctia, Industry has found 


Those assets which you need most 
urgently in your business, you will 
find in ideal combination in Geor- 
gia. Check over the list. Compute 
the value of each factor from your 
own standpoint. Study the perfect 
balance between market, production 
cost and distribution facilities which 
Georgia offers. Think of the oppor- 


tunity to dominate your market, to 


«ee «+ INDUSTRY PROSPERS 































increase your net profits if you could 
reduce manufacturing costs 5%, 10% 
or 20%—as has actually been done in 


Georgia. 


What will happen to your business 
if your competitors take advantage of 
these vital assets, and you do not? 


Our intimate knowledge of Geor- 
gia’s industrial advantages is at your 
service. We will gladly consult with 
your engineers, your production men 
and your distributive organization. 
We will give you the full facts as they 
apply to your business—and we will 
keep your interest strictly confiden- 
tial. Georgia Power Company, At- 
lanta, Georgia. New York Office, 
120 Broadway. 


COMPANY 
IN GEORGIA «.-s 
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80 Times as Safe 
as the Average Investment — 
and More Profitable! 


If you owned U.S. Steel, Atchison, General Motors, du Pont, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, American Telephone & Telegraph, 
Pennsylvania Railroad and 73 other good, listed stocks — with 
an average investment of less than 2 cents per dollar in any 
single issue — your investment would certainly be safe. 


COLLATERAL TRUSTEE SHARES 
of the 


NEW ENGLAND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, INC. 


(Issued by the Liberty National Bank in New York, Trustee) 
offer you exactly this safety — 80 times as great as that of the 
average investment — yet the income return of about 714% 
is more liberal than the average, and the principal increases in 


value with the wealth of the United States. 


It will PAY you to learn more about 
Collateral Trustee Shares. 


Write for Circular F M-6 


NEW ENGLAND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, INC. 


85 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Free from Normal Federal Income Tax 
Free from Inheritance Tax Except in State of Residence 



































Two Rector Street 








_] E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 

ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid up Capital and Surplus, $100,000,000 


New York 
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their respective candidates for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 


9 pmndelees the length of time interven- 
ing before the candidates will finally 
be decided the particular situation which 
will confront the conventions when they 
meet in 1928 makes every move of Messrs. 
Coolidge and Smith politically significant 
since they are judged to be the most likely 
candidates in their respective parties. 
President Coolidge has done much to 
clarify his foreign policy by a creditable 
and lucid address in which he recently 
has defined the situations between this 
country and China, Mexico and Nicaragua. 
In each case the President denies charges 
of co-ercion or Imperialistic tendencies, 
but very clearly states his insistence that 
American property and lives must be pro- 
tected in foreign lands. 

















Japan Experiences Its Belated Post- 
War Deflation in National Panic. 
Other International News 

HINA—The situation is still very de- 

finitely serious, but either because of 
stricter censorship, bad weather or plain 
inertia, the news reaching the outside 
world indicates that affairs are compara- 
tively somewhat better than they were a 
month ago. 

Chiang vs. the Reds 

Chiang has definitely split with Can- 
ton and the Russian influence and has es- 
tablished new headquarters for his govern- 
ment at Nanking. The Canton, or Kuo- 
mintang, or Hankow, organizations have 
likewise repudiated Chiang, declared him 
a traitor to the Nationalistic cause and 
have decleared war upon him. 

Meanwhile, it is doubtful if even the 
Chinese leaders know just where they 
stand and certainly the soldiers must won- 
der, now and then, who and what they 
are fighting for. Apparently, however, 
they fight on and the country is divided 
worse than ever into numerous factions, 
parties and armies. 


A National Panic 

D gence tenn terrific power of mass 

psychology is once more demonstrated 
by the hectic financial and economic days 
which this nation is currently going 
through. Starting with the failure of a 
few silk houses and then with the clos- 
ing of a couple of small banks, financial 
panic spread like wild-fire. 

Runs on Tokyo banks spread to the 
provinces, calls for funds from so many 
sections at the same time found not 
enough ready credit available. The result 
was rapid closing of scores of banks, an 
embargo on gold shipments, suspension of 
the gold standard and finally a 21-day 
moratorium for banks and financial con- 
tracts. 

Beside the aspect of a sudden and na- 
tion-wide financial panic, what has ap- 
parently happened in Japan is that the 
nation’s period of post-war deflation has 
been deferred so-long by makeshift meas- 
ures and hesitation, that it is now coming 
all at once. It will probably be shorter, 
but it will certainly be much more pain- 
ful than the deflation which has swept 
practically all other countries during the 
past six years. 
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New Chain Store Issue 


Economical Drug Company 


Established 1892—Incorporated in Illinois 


rs Class ‘‘A”’ Participating Preferred Stock 





ely With Rights to Purchase Common Stock 
to The Chatham and Phenix National Bank, New York City, The New York Trust Company, New York City, 
ble The National Bank of the Republic, Chicago, Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
tly Transfer Agents Registrars 
: CAPITALIZATION 
res No Bonds No Bank Loans. No Mortgages. 
es, 
at Class “A” Participating Preferred Shares, Authorized and to 
0- i I Be 5 5 oir on Von cena bey ee baede scons 50,000 shares 
Authorized ................. ccccccecesss. -D0,008 shares 
Common Stock on ee 40,000 shares 


Class “A” shares have full voting power and are non-callable, receive cumulative dividends of $3.50 r share payable May 1, and quarterly 
thereafter, after which the Common stock receives a dividend of $1.00 per share. Further earnings app icable to dividends shall be paid to both 
Class “A” and Common stockholders, share and share alike. In the event of liquidation Class “A” shareholders shall be entitled to $50 per 
share before any moneys can be paid to Common stockholders. No Mortgage may be placed on the Company’s properties without the consent of 
75% of the Class “fA” stockholders 








The Company has agreed to make application in due course to list both classes 
of stock on both the New York Curb and Chicago Stock Exchange. 





in SECOND LARGEST DRUG CHAIN IN CHICAGO 

Je The Company, the outgrowth of retail drug enterprises established over thirty years ago, operating seven stores in the 
a- loop district of Chicago, has been expanded to eighteen stores during the past year. It is the second largest drug chain 
a system in Chicago, and now does a volume of approximately Three Millions of Dollars per annum. 


ESTABLISHED 1892—REMARKABLE EARNINGS RECORD 


The original store, started in 1892, now located at 11 North Wabash Avenue, was the first cut rate drug store in Chicago, 
and is to-day the world’s largest prescription pharmacy. This one store alone has earned for a period of thirty-two years an 


é : average of not less than $30,000 per annum, and has paid in cash dividends to its owners over Three-quarters of a Million 
1- Dollars. For the seven stores constituting the original group earnings have averaged at the rate of over $10,000 per store. 
)- Eleven new stores have been added during the past year. 

S FORTY ADDITIONAL STORES TO BE ESTABLISHED 

d The purpose of the present financing is to provide funds for the establishment of some forty additional stores. This 


program when completed it is expected will bring the Company’s annual volume of business up to approximately Ten 
Millions of Dollars. In addition to new stores in the City of Chicago and adjacent territory it is planned to establish 


e stores in outside cities so as to make operations national in character. 

y 

_ ESTIMATED EARNING POWER 

y The management of the Company is of the opinion that they are conservative in believing that the average net earnings 
2 per store of the entire chain will continue to be approximately $10,000 per annum. The Company now has eighteen stores in 
d operation and it is expected that with the moneys to be received from the present financing an additional forty stores can 


, be operated. This would give the chain a total of 58 stores, Average earnings of $10,000 per store would therefore give 
total net earnings of $580,000. The cumulative dividend requirement on the Class “A” Stock is $3.50 per share, which for the 
total authorized issue amounts to $175,000 per annum. Total earnings therefore upon completion of present program 
should be three times the Preferred dividend requirement on the Class “A” shares and on all the authorized Common Stock. 
There would be left in such case $355,000 available for extra dividends, being equal to over $3.55 per share on 
both Class “A” and Common Stock. 


MANAGEMENT OF ECONOMICAL DRUG COMPANY 


The business of the Company is ably managed by men of long experience in the retail drug business. Mr. W. L. 
Campbell, President, has been identified with the Economical Drug Co. practically since its inception, and has been chief 
executive for many years past. Surrounding Mr. Campbell are such well-known figures in the retail and drug chain field as 
Mr. Edw. W. Zabel, Vice-President and General Manager; Mr. E. G. Wolford in charge of store supervision; Mr. Jos. D. 
Feeley in charge of advertising; Mr. Chas. H. Slater in charge of auditing, costs and accounting, and Mr. G. B. Storer in 


charge of laboratories. 
PRICE AND RIGHTS 


Subject to prior sale, the Class “A” Stock is offered at $50 per share to yield 7% on the preferred and cumulative 
dividend in addition to extra dividends which may be declare d from time to time. For a limited time with each share of 
Class “A” Stock we extend the right to purchase one share of Common Stock at $12.50 per share. As we anticipate an early 
over-subscription for these shares, we advise clients to enter their orders immediately. The right to reject orders, or to 
allot a smaller number of shares than subscribed for is reserved. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
’ Established 1910 
MEMBERS CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 


: 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


All legal matters pertaining to the issue have been passed upon by Messrs. Good, Childs, Bobb & Wescott, Chicago. The books of the 
t Compeny have been audited as of June 30, 1926, the end of the Company’s fiscal year, by Messrs. Arthur Andersen & Co., Certified Public 
. Accountants. 

The statements contained herein, while not guarantecd by us, are based on information and advice which we believe to be accurate and reliable. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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EVERY INVESTOR 


whose holdings total 
$25,000 or more 


Should Read 


DIVERSIFICATION 


and 


VIGILANCE 


It tells briefly how 
the basic principles 
used by Trustees in 
administering large 
funds can be used 
by the private in- 
vestor. 


Send for Booklet ND-2 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston 
St. Louis 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Buffalo 
Seattle 




















Will Prices 
Break Further? 


What’s ahead for stock 
prices? A sharp break and 
a drastic bear market, or 
continued advances to new 
high levels? Should you 
buy, held or sell? 


Our latest bulletin answers 
these questions and more. 
Ic furnishes essential data 
that will help you form a 
sound investment policy. 
A copy free. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC 
570 Seventk Ave., New York 


Send me a copy of Bulletin S-189 
Name 


ook 
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Myron E. Forbes, president, Pierce-Ar- 
row Motor Car Company, in an interview 
with Fores: 


“The continued steadiness of business 
conditions affords 
an unanswerable 
demonstration of 
the stability of our 
general prosperity. 

“The history of 
the present era is ut- 
terly unlike that of 
past ‘decades when 
violent fluctuations 
in employment and 
prices followed one another with more or 
less regularity. 


“We have every reason to believe that 
we are rapidly approaching the day when 
the rise and fall of business conditions no 
longer will be marked by sharp peaks and 
valleys, but will level off to a more stable 
prosperity. 

“We are in a period of perhaps the 
most intense competition that the business 
world has known. Nothing could indicate 
a healthier condition. 
products, better values, better service and 
a wider application of that great educa- 
tional force, advertising. 


“To keep abreast of this competition, 
business is developing better and sounder 
methods which can only result in a more 
permanent strengthening of our whole 
system of production and distribution. 
Should commerce ebb, it will find these 
strengthened industries in sounder posi- 
tion to draw upon our tremendous natural 
and actual wealth. 

“Because business is building so soundly 
for the future and because there has been 
no halt in our march toward higher stand- 
ards of living, I cannot help but believe 
that our present outlook is a most prom- 
sing one.’ 

H. Hobart Porter, president, American 
Water Works & Electric Company, Inc., 
interviewed by ForBEs: 

“Although so far this year, business con- 
ditions in most lines 
of industry have not 
maintained the same 
high rate of activ- 
ity as in 1926, never- 
theless, conditions in 
most parts of the 
country are good. 
There may be some 
recessions in the 
rate of production 
now being  main- 
tained in the larger 
industries, but there is no present indica- 
tion that these will be drastic. 

“The production of electricity has al- 
ways been a good index of industrial 
activity, and it is significant to note that 
the electric properties of our organization 
produced 22 per cent. more energy in the 
first three months of 1927 than in the cor- 
responding period of 1926. This increase 
is largely the result of increased industrial 
activity; building of new homes, office 
buildings, hotels and other structures; and, 
at the same time, the ever-increasing use 
of electricity as a result of its introduc- 
































It means better ° 


tion in the home, store and office for use 
in appliances. 


“Another index of business conditions js 
the increase in water consumers of a large 
group of water works plants. Our water 
works properties continue to grow at a 
steady rate, which is typical of this type 
of utility. 

“The country’s retailers have apparently 
definitely adopted the policy of hand-to- 
mouth buying, while our great manufac- 
turers are - operating on a_ conservative 
basis. Inventories are low and employment 
good. The railroads have never operated 
more efficiently than at the present time. 
The country’s public utilities are in a 
strong position. Even traction properties, 
which for a few years after the war were 
at a very low ebb, appear to have turned 
the corner and are on the mend. The 
grouping of small independent electric 
power and light companies into great and 
interconnected systems has increased the 
stability, physical and financial, of this 
important industry. 

“All these facts indicate a reasonable 
state of business activity for some time 
to come with, perhaps, here and there, a 
minor recession.” 


George F. Johnson, president, Endicott- 
Johnson Corporation, in an interview with 
ForsEs : 

“Conditions are fair. The outlook is 
equally fair. 


“We have the us- 
ual problems to face 
and solve success- 
fully. Intelligent 
work is the chief 
factor by which we 
hope for successful 
operation. 

“It does not grow 
any easier to do 
business successfully in leather and shoes, 
as time passes. The business is highly 
competitive. Habits of the people are 
changing. The successful industries will 
be those whose membership are harmoni- 
ously related, who are willing and glad 
to work, who love their business, who re- 
gard it as something more than a ‘money- 
making machine’—something that offers 
a great opportunity for usefulness and 
service.” 

Horace Wilkinson, chairman, Crucible 
Steel Corporation, at annual meeting: 

“The steel industry should continue as 
well in 1927 as in 1926, and our company 
expects to do considerably better. 

“The motor situation is about the same 
as last year. Railroad and construction 
business is very promising. Agriculture is 
adjusting itself to conditions, and we look 
for increased business every year from the 
agricultural industry.” 

Jesse Straus, president, R. H. Macy & 
Company, on sailing for Europe: 

“Our business is running well ahead of 
a year ago. We expect this improvement 
to continue throughout the year. I am 
optimistic regarding the mercantile outlook 
and I see no reason why this industry 
should not enjoy a profitable year.” 
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Quiet Market 


in Textiles 


Most Lines Lagging Behind 
Cotton Advance as Buy- 
ing is Restricted 


By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


UYING during April in general tex- 
B tile markets has been of a restricted 

character. Various causes for this 
attitude on the part ofthe distributor can 
be ascribed in their application to specific 
divisions of the industry. For the most 
part buyers are not apprehensive of depre- 
ciation on their purchases. The inactivity 
can be ascribed more accurately to the 
lack of business received by the buyer 
himself. The manufacturing trades report 
a generally apathetic attitude on the part 
of their customers which leads to similar 
procedure in their relation with the pri- 
mary markets. 

In the cotton godéds division the month 
has not been as active in the total volume 
of sales reported as was February. Of 
course the dominating influence has been 
the flood damage resulting in an indeter- 
minate reduction of the growing crop oi 
raw material. 


Higher Prices Likely 


T is certain that the tendency not only 
I as the result of this destruction of raw 
materials but also because of increasing 
foreign demand is upward. Much less ap- 
parent effect is noticeable upon the price 
situation of finished goods. While the 
market is firm for almost any class of 
cotton fabrics, advances have been prac- 
tically negligible. It is believed, however, 
that the market is working to a point 
where price increases will be-noted before 
long. 

The wool goods situation contains man) 
problems the solution of which is not for 
the moment apparent. Buying has been 
unusually restricted since practically the 
first of the year, especially in. men’s wear. 
As the clothier’s salesmen visit their trade 
demand for merchandise is expected to im- 
prove, and it is anticipated that more or 
less congestion will result from the ina- 
bility of buyers to obtain what they want 
for satisfactory delivery. This may result 
in the advance of priccs which is sorely 
needed by an industry that is figuring its 
costs on practically full time capacity and 
operating only a portion of its machinery. 


ILK manufacturers are confronted with 

a radically higher raw material market 
combined with a subnormal demand for 
merchandise. More or less curtailment has 
been in progress and as a consequence ac- 
cumulafions of material have not been 
burdensome. But the margin of profit has 
been far from satisfactory although im- 
provement in this direction as well as in 
the freer movement of goods is anticipated. 
Further advances in rayon are predicted 
as the result of increased demand for this 
Product. The knit goods trade are taking 
a larger proportion of the total output of 
tayon than ever before and are one of the 
Principal factors in maintaining the well- 
sold condition of producers. The outlook 
in this market is exceedingly bright and it 
Constitutes one of the outstanding features 
of the textile industry to-day. 










“Sarety First!” says industrial man- 
agement as it installs devices to save 
lives, prevent injuries and reduce 
hazards. But certain leading firms— 
the country’s best-known business 
names—go a step further. Realizing 
the terrifying threat of the payroll 
bandit, they pay their employees by 
check. In addition to removing the 
risk of payroll losses, they protect the 
paymaster and his assistants. 

Join these leaders who pay-by-check 
and thereby strike at the source of 
this reign of terror. 


Protection with Speed 
and Economy 
Now, for the first time, paying by 
check has been reduced to a simple, 
speedy and economical method, 
through the use of the Todd Protecto- 
graph and Todd Checks. A new Pro- 
tectograph—the Todd Super-Speed 
—built on an entirely new principle, 
solves all payroll problems. 
No other machine made equals it in 
speed and simplicity of operation. 
It writes 1200 checks an hour. It is 


Vv 


The Protectograph eliminates a large 
percentage of all check frauds by 
preventing raised amounts. It is made 
in a variety of standard models, one 
for every type of business—$37.50 up. 
For private use the Personal Pro- 
tectograph at $20 has a nation-wide 
popularity. Only Todd can make a 
Protectograph. 


Todd Greenbac Checks, with their pat- 
ented self-canceling features, elimi- 
nate another major source of possible 
check losses by preventing change of 
payee’s name, date and number and 
“counterfeiting.” The instant the 
forger’s acid is applied countless im- 
prints of the word “VOID” appear. 


Vv 


Standard Forgery Bonds cover the 
remaining check-fraud possibilities, 
namely, outright forgery of signature 
or of endorsement. Qualified Todd 
’ users receive policies at the most ad- 

vantageous discounts from the Metro- 





politan Casualty Insurance Company. 


Join the leaders of industry who are 
helping put an end to 
payroll banditry— 

America’s Reign of Terror 




















1200 checks an hour! 


a labor-saver, a time-saver, a money- 
saver. Your money is in the bank— 


-safe from the bandit—while the checks 


are being written and distributed. Any 
attempt at alteration is instantly de- 
feated by the famous Todd shredded 
imprint which forces indelible ink 
right into the fiber of the paper. 

A Todd expert is ready to demon- 
strate the Super-Speed for you. And 
our handbook—‘‘Modern Payroll 
Practice” —will open your eyes to the 
advantages of the Todd Pay-by-check 
System. No other book on the subject 
is so complete and authoritative. Effi- 
ciency experts would charge you a 
large sum for similar information. The 
booklet will be sent free to every 
executive sending the coupon attached 
to his letterhead. The Todd Company, 
Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the 
Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks 
and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


TODD SYSTEM OF 
CHECK PROTECTION 


THE TODD COMPANY 5-15-27 
Protectograph Division 
1154 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy 
of ‘Modern Payroll Practice.” 
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Address 
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Odd Lots 


By purchasing a diversified 
list of well seasoned securi- 
ties you improve your in- 
vestment position and in- 
crease the margin of safety. 















We give the same courteous 
and painstaking attention 
to “Odd Lots” as to “Full 
Lots.” 


Send for our new booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading” 


Please mention F-288 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Se curities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
_New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 

















































MAKE A PLAN 


Securities purchased from 
time to time without deti- 
nite plan usually result in 
an unbalanced investment 
which has needless disad- 
vantages. 


One of the services which 
we are glad to render is 
that of aid in planning for 
your particular investment 
needs. Our Statistical De- 
partment is ready to fur- 
nish you with information 
or advice on any invest- 
ment matter. 


Large or odd lot orders 
executed with equally care- 
ful attention. 


iq Send for helpful booklet 


“Suggestions to Investors” 


Ask for Jl 





(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone Hanover 2509 
Widener Bldg. Philadelphia 


Telephone Rittenhouse 1157 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Recent Reaction Has an Unfriendly Appearance and May 
Signal Further Recessions—Lightening of 
Commitments Advised 


By R. W. Schabacker 





ROUND tthe beginning of the 
A present month the stock market ex- 

perienced another one of those 
spells of heavy selling which carried prices 
down rapidly throughout practically the en- 
tire list under pressure of high trading 
volume. 

This is the fourth reaction of this sort 
which the market has seen since the begin- 
ning of 1927 and in the first three the rela- 
tively short periods of weakness have been 
followed by rapid recoveries and resump- 
tion of the general advance. 

These short movements do not show 
up well on the above charts but in each 
case the reactions have been about four 
points in the general average, despite 
which this index has advanced a little 
better than 20 full points from the begin- 
ning of the present year. 


N the basis of the foregoing there 
would appear no need for anxiety 
since the latest reaction might be taken as 
merely a little brother to the preceding ones. 
However, there are a number of dis- 
similar points which lead the writer to 
place the latest setback in a class by itself. 
In the first place, the reaction has, even 
at this early writing, gone about a point 
further than the previous ones and is there- 
fore slightly the largest seen since the 
close of last year and the beginning of 
1927. 

Also, the last reaction has come rather 
soon after stock averages had just gotten 
out of a long trading range and into new 
high ground. Normally the upward move- 
ment should have been strong and con- 
tinuous and the early reversal does not 
look particularly healthy. 

There are also such factors involved as 
somewhat heavier volume of trading than 
the market had previously averaged, a com- 
paratively local but nationally serious ca- 
tastrophe in the Mississippi floods and, 
finally, the fact that business profits gen- 
erally are receding from last year while 
stock prices are still generally higher than 
last year. 


T HE business factors are nothing new— 
they have been known all along. But 
if the market wants to react, it is important 
to know that there is considerable ammuni- 
tion to be dug up for the asking which 
might help a good shake-out. 

But the main reason why we are at least 
dubious about the latest reaction is the fact 
that stock prices have not showed the re- 
siliency that they formerly did. They have 
come back moderately but they have not 
“snapped back” in convincing fashion. 

Unfortunately the “press date” precludes 
any later data on which to judge the mar- 
ket. It may come back in strong fashion 
before these lines reach our readers. But 
the writer feels safe in suggesting that if 
recovery materializes and prices merely 
crawl back without the fireworks which 
have characterized the previous recoveries 
and advances, it will be the better part of 
valor to at least lighten long holdings on 
such recovery. 


Wé* do not advise completely getting 
out of the market on sound issues, 
not merely because we are not absolutely 
certain that there will be further reaction, 
but also because we do feel that even if 
the previous lows are broken and prices 
drop further there is very little basis for 
any kind of a real bear market. 


—— reaction of perhaps 8 or 
10 points in the general averages is 
all we would concede the bears at the out- 
side and when, as and if such levels are 
reached then stocks would once more ap- 
pear in buying range. 

To summarize, the writer does not think 
the long bull market is definitely over for 
the sound semi-investment issues. It is 
still very certainly a selective market— 
some groups have definitely passed their 
tops—but we feel perhaps more cautious 
than actually bearish. And caution in the 
stock market never hurt anyone—any 
more than did profit-taking on strong spots. 
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investments: You cannot guess, you cannot “‘speculate”’ 

successfully. You can, however, take advantage of major 
swings by wisely placing your money at such time and in such 
places as to yield a return far above ordinary interest. 


Sooner or later the business man who depends upon a “hunch” 
is almost sure to lose more than all his gains. 


The business man who depends upon the “hunches,” “‘proph- 
ecies” and “‘near-analyses’” made for him by others, is still 
more liable to face heavy losses; the business man’s “hunch”’ is 
at least tempered by the caution that grows out of his knowledge 
of the limits of human understanding. The so-called expert 
“tipster,” however, is liable to mislead him because this expert 
believes he knows. 


A Statistical Service 


F The Babson service is a 
it STATISTICAL service. It 
investigates the facts and 
gathers the statistics; and 
then builds up a schedule of 


Hite is the fundamental of fundamentals in connection with 
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Preliminary 
BUSINESS VOLUME INDEX 


Bond Yield inverted’ 


h movements predictable on 

the basis of known facts. To 
st prophesy just WHEN coming 
“t events will happen—that is 


a not the function of a statis- 
tical service. Babson’s Statis- 
tical Organization has stead- 
fastly adhered to a plan of 
showing only the major 


of American Business 
(Showing Business with Price Inflation Eliminated ) 





Warning 


to lnvestors 


inaugurated from the first day (the plan of gathering facts and 
statistics in the calculation of long-swing movements as against 
guessing the market and “tipping” off special opportunities). 
Babson’s Statistical Organization naturally has the longest ex- 
perience that can be had anywhere in the world. 


Largest Business Service 


And having become, in the course of the years, the largest 
organization of its kind in the world (in fact, by far the largest), 
the Babson Statistical Organization has gathered in its library 
of charts and of reports, a mass of information and an array of 
figures on investments that could not be had if hundreds of 
concerns were to gather and collate all their material. 


Growth—Experiences—Resources 


As the years went by, the 
founder of the Babson Statis- 
tical Organization, himself an 
expert on finances, was sur- 
rounded by men who were 
specialized experts in various 
branches of finance and eco-: 
nomics. There are today in 
the Babson Statistical'!Organ- 
ization men of outstanding 
strength to cover every fun- 
damental field. 


* * * 
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1, 
f % 
S 2AM 2aacoaoocoooocooe 
. | Babson’s Reports, 
0 Div. 80-1, Babson Park, Mass. q 
Send gratis particulars of 0 
r () Babson’s Reports for Investors 
s P r | CJ Babson’s Reports for Business Men |] 
- Dp () 0 ins ar II iia eke nnane enn ; 
‘ I on a ae embanrp enna 
: ‘THE BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION [] cicor 0 
: BABSON PARK Foy. ae: oe 0 
r MASSACHUSETTS » —f ff ——! —i —|—| —|—| —!—F—F — 
Ss s * e - e 
Largest Statistical Community in America 
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Safeguarding 
the 
Investing Public 


LL the activities of 
the Moody Organ- 
ization from the publi- 
cation of- the Manuals 
to the Supervisory Ser- 
vice which advises you 
regarding your invest- 
ments, result in making 
accurate information 
and intelligent advice 
and interpretation avail- 
able for the public’s safe- 
guard. Let us assist you 
to invest wisely and 
safely. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICB 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 























Diversified Marketable 


Sound Convenient 


Attractive in 


Price and Yield 


DiversiFieD TRUSTEE 
SHARES represent own- 
ership in 24 seasoned 
and dividend - paying 
railroads, public util- 
ities, industrials and 
Standard Oils. Chat- 
ham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Trustee. 


Ask for Booklet No. 4 





THROCKMORTON & Co. 
100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Telephone Rector 1060 
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practically all groups of stocks par- 

ticipated in a pretty general shake- 
out. Whether the movement was merely 
that or whether it was “the beginning of 
the end” does not appear very definite at 
the present writing. 


Certainly a great amount of caution is 
necessary in the present market but on the 
other hand easy money conditions and at 
least moderately prosperous industrial con- 
ditions would seem to leave little room for 
any drastic bear market. 

Despite the usual custom of nearly all 
stocks participating in weakness when it 
becomes acute on individual days, the mar- 
ket is still definitely a selective one as re- 
gards individual groups and individual 
issues. Careful scrutiny of the compara- 
tively steady spots should work to the 
advantage of the speculative trader in 
accumulation of the inherently strong is- 
sues on days of special weakness. 


. ROUND the beginning of the month 


The Individual Groups 


INCE attention was called to the indi- 

vidual groups last issue a few words 
may here be said in realigning that advice. 
Last issue we advised taking profits in the 
steel group and this section has since re- 
acted considerably. The rails have also 
had a good shakeout but we feel that they 
are still good for higher prices, especially 
the high-grade investment issues. 

Action of the copper stocks and the 
price and prospects for the metal have 
been disappointing and it now appears the 
better part of valor to leave this section 
of the list alone. The tires and rubbers 
have reacted along with the rest of the 
market but we do not think they will go 
much lower—on the contrary they ought 
to have at least an intermediate recovery. 


What of the Oils? 


HE writer has been deluged for the 
past six weeks with requests for con- 
firmatory opinion by people who are lit- 
erally frothing at the mouth in their desire 
to buy the oil stocks. The public takes the 
stand that merely because this is a large 
industry and because the chief issues have 
had large declines it is the time to buy. 
Thus far we have not agreed with such 
feelings. Merely because a stock has de- 
clined 20 points is no reason for snapping 
at it if the prospects indicate a possible 
drop of 40 or 50 points. This is an over- 
drawn example but the writer does not feel 
that there is any great hurry about pur- 
chasing the oil issues. There will un- 
questionably be sharp, intermediate recov- 
eries but we would not look for any sus- 
tained advance at this time. 


General American Tank Car 


LTHOUGH we think the railroad 
A equipments as a group have probably 
completed the greater portion of their ad- 
vance we still feel rather favorable toward 
General American Tank Car, both pre- 
ferred and common, 


The preferred appears entitled to consid- 
eration for its yield of not far from 7 





per cent. on average earnings of more 
than $30 a share in the last ten years 
while the chief attraction for the common, 
so far as the writer is concerned, lies in 
its good action during recent markets and 


a seemingly strong technical position. 


This is of course a speculative point of 
view but the common earned well over 
$4 a share last year, ought to do much 
better than that in 1927, and offers a yield 
of about 6% per cent. on market price. 


Penick and Ford 


HIS is a small company, somewhat of 

a competitor of Corn Products Refin- 
ing, but with a good earning record and 
a very small capitalization of less than 
500,000 shares of common stock, currently 
selling around 22. 

Dividends were recently inaugurated on 
this issue at the rate of $1 per share per 
annum so the yield is still small but earn- 
ings have averaged well over $2 a share 
for the past few years and were $1.40 per 
share for the last half of 1926. 

The combination of prospects for higher 
sugar prices and continued low levels for 
corn augur well for the concern and 1927 
earnings should be the best in many years. 
We do not expect any fireworks in this 
issue but think it a good one to consider 
for gradual, long-pull appreciation. 


Victor Talking Machine 


I T is not very often that one runs across 
a stock in a strong company in a large 
industry, earning $10 a share ‘in net profits 
and still selling as low as Victor common 
at current levels around 37. 

The only plausible explanation, and it 
does have some foundation, is a popular 
opinion that the victrola is a thing of the 
past and that this company has seen its 
best days. It is at least possible that the 
years of tremendous profits have passed 
but the writer certainly does not believe 
that the days of very good profits for this 
company have passed. 

For about ten years Victor was a ver- 
itable bonanza. Then came the radio boom 
and in a single year Victor profits dropped 
to an actual deficit in 1925. But it was 
only a single year, and also one in which 
large charges were written off in connec- 
tion with the new orthophonic victrola. 


Looks Like a Bargain 


HE success of that new invention is 

attested by the rapid recovery in 
earnings to nearly $8,000,000 last year or 
more than $10 a share on the new common 
stock. Now the company has brought out 
a new model which will play automatically 
12 records in succession for about a full 
hour without any personal attention. 

We not only feel that the prospects for 
this company continue good but that the 
present year will see further gains in earn- 
ings and a rapid advance in the stock to 
nearer its proper levels. The company has 
not inaugurated dividends on the new com- 
mon issue as yet but earnings are much 
more important than dividends and we very 
denitely advise the purchase of this stock 
for very worth-while profits before many 
more months. 
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Have You Profited 


from the 


Advance in Rails? 


INCE the drastic decline of March, a year ago, the American Institute of Finance Ad- 
visory Bulletins have constantly pointed out the unusually strong and attractive position 
of sound railroad securities. 


Clients have been advised to use one-half of alJ funds, used in the securities market, in 
the following railroad stocks: 


Advised Recent Advised Recent 

STOCK at Price Advance STOCK at Price Advance 
pe SE Se a 123 186 57 Bangor & Aroostook....... 41 61+ 20 
0 errr 88 118 30 Delaware & Hudson........ 160 205 45 
Ches. & Ohio............... 117 168 51 St. Louis-Southwestern..... 68 74 6 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis..... 130 190 60 Missouri, Kan. & Tex....... 32 46 14 
Norfolk & Western......... 140 175 35 Colorado & Southern....... 61 100 39 
Louisville & Nash.......... 120 136 16 Erie Common ............. 25 52 27 
Gulf, Mob. & N. pfd......... 100 110 10 gre 38 58 20 
Canadian Pacific ........... 156 180 24 PIES, goo cece ccses 110 123 13 
Pere Marquette ........... 83 120 37 Mo. Pac. common.......... 27 53 26 
Southern Pacific ........... 105 112 7 Mo. Pac. pfd............ weak 104 8=—.20 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 195 200* 5 Lehigh Valley ............. 87 122+ 35 
SS AEF ORE 84 112 28 Texas & Pacific............ 48 3% @ 
Pennsylvania .............. 51 61 10 Kans. City Southern........ 35 55 20 
Illinois Central ............ 118 125 7 Wabash Common .......... 36 71}. 35 
New Or., Tex. & Mex...... 122 142 20 Gulf, Mob. & Nor. com..... 27 66+ 39 

*Includes rights. {Profits accepted at prices given. 


This list covers all—not a few—but every railroad stock recommended, with initial pur- 
chase levels advised, during and following the March advices, up to January 1, 1927. 


In addition, these initial advices were followed by further persistent recommendations. 
Atchison has been advised for purchase twenty-one times during the past year, Baltimore & 
Ohio twenty-four times, Gulf, Mobile & Northern common twelve times and Missouri Pacific 
common twenty times, thus giving all clients—old and new—ample opportunity for profits. 


Further Opportunities Ahead! 


In spite of the marked advances, there are still sound profit opportunities in good rails. 
But, manipulation in the general market is now so widespread that keenest discrimination is 
necessary. 


Our latest Advisory Bulletins discuss the position of railroad securities, pointing out 
clearly sound profit opportunities, now available, making equally clear pitfalls to be avoided 
and stocks to be sold. 


Copies have been reserved for distribution, FREE. Simply sign and return the coupon 
below. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


i 
American Institute Metropolitan Bidg., Boston, — 
of Finance ; Send me FREE Bulletin FMY-15 

1 
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Metropolitan Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
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No 
No 
100 

25 
No 
No 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 

25 
No 
100 
100 
100 











Thou. 
Shares Book Earns’ Earns. 1927 
Out Value 1926 m=months 
209 = $10.87 $3.27, 3m 
2,178 | a 
260 ‘ae ee) het 
2,474 41 SMe. icaaydec 
600 140 6.67° 3.08, 6m 
770 96 i oe 
GrO 70. 2340  s_—ricecers 
450 138 Pe | secu eae 
10,788 118 11.00 3.00, 3 m 
400 139 i ee 
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i ae | Sane 
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Bee I BE 20 sccdbarer 
1,802 168 7.48 2.10, 3m 
770 64 a ee wieldaea 
510 101 ae. cespagee 
252 31 ae 8 =—-“ “Se waewen 
600 41 mee * . deacewie 
977 a See 8 iawasnec 
2,000 36 AA ey 
333 100 1.61 3.41, 3m 
1,123 40 Pee 
Lipo 96) 2475 — cccccees 
1, 158 100 CE rarer 
344 42 3.83 la, 2m 
4,392 io ee | Slee mar 
2,705 11 5.08 1.46, 3m 
100 10 8.25 2.05, 3 m 
342 108 7.60 4.63, 3m 
3,000 54 6.87 —=—s re veveee 
1,641 16 OS a eee 
4,320 94 er 
506 60 a —_— err 
1,760 12 1 ner 
2,530 30 ore 
550 147 Wee, ® eewae sc 
500 Nil rere 
1,000 32 a ee 
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| a” ae! ee 
1,935 Nil 6.46 0.03, 3m 
2,662 66 1398 5.36, 3m 
1,626 26 i 
604 18 ae Nil, 3 m 
1,125 156 ee: * ee 
571 108 | eee 
4500 10 409 096, 3m 
100 = Gare 
730 40 —_— h(i; 
200 «141 nea a 
7,211 45 6.15 1.53, 3 m 
8,700 56 619.36 5.80, 3m 
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600 55 4.83” 3.03 » 
602 25 Sere 
651 110 1168 (77° """ 
2490 155 1042 |... 
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ge Ona: 
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= a < * Eeeeaens 
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(a) Partly extra. 
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(b) Year ner 
Year ended Jul 

er 30. @ Before charges ay dep 

months. 
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anuary 31. 
Year said 


etion. (r) 1 


(See page 72 for Second Section) 


Air Reduction 
Allied Chemical 
Allis Chalmers 
American Ca. 


Amer. Car & Fdry....... 


Amer. Locomotive 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. Woolen 


Anaconda Copper 


Atlantic Refining 


Baltimore & Ohio.......... 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Bethlehem Steel 


Brook-Manhattan Trans... 


Brook. Union Gas 
Brown Shoe 


California Packing 


California. Petroleum .... 


Central Leather pfd. 
Cerro de Pasco 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chic. Mil., 
Childs Company 
Chile Copper 

Chrysler Corp. 
Coco-Cola 


Congoleum-Nairn 


Continental Can 
Continental Motors 


Corn Prods. Refining ... 


Crucible Steel 
Cuba Cane Sugar 
Cuban Amer. Sugar 


Davison Chemical 


Delaware & Hudson .... 
eS Se 


Del., 
Dodge Bros. “A” 


Du Pont de Nemours.... 
Elec. Power & Light........ 


Elec. Refrigeration 


Famous Players 
Fleischmann Co. 
Foundation Co. 
Freeport Texas 
General Asphalt 
General Electric 
General Motors 


Gimbel Bros. 
Goodrich, B. F. 


Goodyear Tire, pfd....... 


Great Northern pfd. 
Gulf States Steel 
Hudson & Manhat. 
Hudson Motor 
Illinois Central 


Int. Combustion Eng. 
Int. Harvester 
International Nickel 
International Paper 


Kennecott Copper 
Kresge, S. S. 


er 
see eee eeee 
eeeeeeeees 


Smelt & Refin..... 
Sugar Refin....... 
ot &y Se 


Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A”.. 
Assoc. Dry Goods........ 
Atch., Topeka & S. Fe... 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 


eoeeeee 
ee eee eeeerees 


Burroughs Add. Mach. .. 


St. Paul pfd... 


Colorado Fuel & Iron.... 
Columbia Gas & Elec....... 
Consol. Gas of N. ROE 


eeeeee 


eeeeeeeeeee 
eeceeeee 


eeeesee 


no. fo tiskass 


Gen. Railway Signal .... 


eo eeeeeseeee 


eeeeeees 


eeeeeeeerne 


Interboro Rapid Tr. ..... 
Int. Business Machines .. 
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147- 22; 
149- 34; 
97- 27; 
63- 39; 
116- 91; 
145- 65; 
152- 29; 
96- 36; 
151- 96; 
166- 19; 
67- 28; 
28- 134 
50 61- 37; 
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157- 33: 
124- 45; 
75- 66; 
38- 17; 
109-: 28; 
74- 23; 
179- 46; 
75- 
50 39- 8; 
55- 28; 
178- 
54- 
91- 
67- 12; 
146- 57; 
94- 43; 
16- 5: 
52- 31: 
278- 48: 
60- 5; 
39- 11; 
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Long Term 
Price Range 


’20-'26 
"20-26 
’20-’26 
1926 
"25-26 
23-26 
’21-’26 
’21-’26 
21-26 
’20-’26 
’20-’26 
’25-"26 
’25-'26 


; °21-"26 
; ’21-’26 
; ’22-'26 
; 719-26 
; ’21-’26 
; °20-’26 

; ’23-'26 
; °24-’26 


"16-26 
°24-'26 

1926 
’23-'26 
’20-26 
20-26 
°21-’26 
"21-26 
"24-26 
’20-’26 
’25-'26 


; ’24-’26 
; °21-’26 
; °24-’26 


23-26 
’20-'26 
’23-'26 
’22-'26 
°24-’26 
"16-’26 
’20-"26 
’21-’26 


; ’20-26 
; °21-’26 
; ’21-’26 
; 25-26 
; °22-’26 
; '25-'26 


1926 


; ’23~26 
; ’20-~26 
; °25-’26 
; ’23-'26 
; °20-’26 
; '20-’26 


1926 


5 2426 


60; ’25-’26 


42- 20; 
140- 20; 
127- 77; 
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64- 14; 


1.20 82- 42; 


2 ae sntet February 28. (d) Year a March 31. 


) Year ended September 36. 
in all — a Partly estimated. 


: °22-26 
: '20-'26 
: '23-'26 
: '21-'26 
; °20-'26 


24-26 
’22-"26 
23-26 


; ’22-’26 


1926 


; °22-’26 
; '20-’26 
; ’20-'26 
; ’20-’26 


’20-’26 
1926 


Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Section One 


Prices 1927 Pres. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


164 -134%4 158 38 
14634-131 137, 43 
107 -88 102 59 


50%4- 435% 46 44 


107%- 99% 100 60 
115%-105% 108 73 


15314-1325% 5.5 
91 - 79 88 57 
1723%-149% 35 
333%- 18% 19 


4914 45 46 63 
15%- 9% 10. 
447%- 39% 42 63 
18634-161%, 180 39 
205 -174% 179 56 
117%-107 108~SCt—tis, 
20134-1434% 182 39 
119%4-106% 117 5.1 
56%4- 43% 49... 
707%- 65 65 62 
100%4- 895 100 40 
3534- 30% 345.9 
9734- 90 92 39 
70-60% 6 63 
3276- 21%4 2 91 
- 54 Me a 
6304, 59 5985 
1714-1514 165 48 
26%- 18% 22... 
5834- 485% 55 84 
39%4- 344% 36 72 
46-38% 4 70 
993%- 96% 97 5.1 
84%- 42% 79. 
9%- 82% 9 5.6 
21%- 17% 20 


109%4- 94 % 53 
73%4- 58% 63 79 


13%-11% 11 72 
623%- 46% 59 5.1 
9634- 77 85 7.1 
10% 8 a 4. 
281%4- 22% 24 42 
32%- 264 26 .. 
21534-171% 204 43 
173 -140% 161 44 
27%- 17% 18 .. 
253%-168 236 3.1 


20%- 16% 19 
37Y%2- 22% 24 
56%4- 39% 51 


11434-105% 107. 72 
55%- 46% 53 5.9 
8854- 75 79 101 
743%4- 34 62 65 
96%4- 72% 74 . 
9934- 81 % 43 
196%4-1453%4 186 4.3 
120%- 82% 109 47 
See i 
A A, 54 78 
1113%%- 98% 106 6,7 
91%- 79% 95 60 
64 - 52 53 (9.8 
57%4- 40 56 47 
77K%- 48% 72 49 
13034-121% 5.6 
52%- 41 = a 
76%- 53% 74 54 
4 -4% 50 40 
165 -135% 158 78 
OOS%- 38% 56 3.7 
60%- 50% 51 4.0 
663%- 60 63 7.9 
55 -45% 51 24 


(e) Year ended April 30. @, Year. ended 


. (n) Year ended October 3 
(t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) ne 5% in com. stk. (v) 


1. (p) Year ended Novem- 
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Our Weekly 
Market Letter 


Discusses Economic Ques- 
tions and contains special 
Corporate Analyses 


SENT ON REQUEST 
ASK FOR 57-26 


LISTED BONDS and STOCKS 
bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin. 


McClave & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
67 Exchange Place 
New York 


Telephone: Hanover 3542 





BRANCHES: 
Hotel Ansonia, 73rd St. & B’way, N. Y. 
1451 Broadway, Corner 41st St., N. Y. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


























Fenner & Beane 


60 Beaver St. New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg., New Orleans 


Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n 
N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 





| 
STOCKS 


COTTON 

GRAIN COFFEE 

SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 
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INDSAY ROGERS, Associate Pro- 

fessor of Government at Columbia 
University, has been appointed executive 
director of the National Wholesale 
Women’s Wear Association. Mr. Roger’s 
duties will be “to co-ordinate and stabi- 
lize the coat and suit industry.” 

W. S. Finlay, vice-president of the 
American Water Works & Electric Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the 
West Penn Electric Company. 


Philip G. Mumford, president of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corporation, and Wil- 
liam S. Kies have been elected directors 
of the Union Bag & Paper Corporation. 

William J. Hobbs, vice-president, and 
Roy L. Patrick, of Burlington, Vt., have 
been elected directors of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad. 


UINCY ADAMS SHAW was elected 
a director of the Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Company. 

Cyrus S. Eaton, John S. Brookes, Jr., 
and Edward B. Greene have been elected 
directors of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company. 

G. F. Beal has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the J. Henry Schoeder Banking 
Corporation. 

J. L. Kilpatrick, director and vice-presi- 
dent of the Western Electric Company, 
has resigned to join the New York Tele- 
phone Company as_ vice-president in 
charge of operation. W. T. Teague suc- 
ceeds Mr. Kilpatrick. 


ILLIAM R. HUNTLEY and Ed- 

ward H. Letchworth, of Buffalo, 
were added to the directorate of the Pierce 
Arrow Motor Car Company. 

E. J. Marston, formerly vice-president, 
was elected president of the Texas Pacific 
Coal-Oil Company, succeeding J. R. Penn, 
who was made chairman of the executive 
committee. 


Karl H. Behr, Walter H. Bennett, J. 
C. Haswell, S. F. Howland and C. M. 
Keyes have been elected directors of the 
National Cash Register Company. 

Frank H. Hobson, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, has been elected 
a director of the Central Alloy Steel Com- 
pany. 

John J. McGuirk, president of the Stan- 
ley Company of America, was elected 
president of First National Pictures, Inc., 
following the consolidation of the Stanley 
Company, First National Pictures and the 
West Coast Theatres. Mr. McGuirk suc- 
ceeds Robert Lieber, who becomes chair- 
man. 


B. MELLON, president of the Mel- 

e lon National Bank of Pittsburgh, 

has been elected a director of the United 
Gas Improvement Company. 


Walter D. Hines, president of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, announced the forma- 
tion of a Section of New Uses and the 
appointment of Ernest C. Morse to take 
charge of that work. 

Paul Zeus, formerly secretary and treas- 
urer, was elected vice-president in charge 
of sales, of the Jordan Motor Car Com- 
pany. 
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14 Stocks 
Too High! 


Many industrial 
stocks, though sound, 

- are overvalued on the 
basis of present and 
prospective earnings. 
A list of 14 such 


stocks is included in 
our latest issue. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Section Two 
(See Page 70 for First Section) 


Thou. 

Shares Book Earns Earns. 1927 Div. Long Term Prices 1927 Pres. Yield 
Par Out Value 1926 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
50 1,211 $102 $827 ~~ ........ Lehigh Valley ........... $3.50  106- 40; °21-'26  126%4- 99% 119 28 
25 1,754 25 ere Liggett & Myers “B”.... 4a 103- 49; 24-26 102%- 855% 99 40 
No 1,061 35 6.02! $3.66 7m Loew’s, Inc............-- 2 48. 10;’21-’26 63%- 44% 54 38 
100 80 18% 1355 _........ Loose-Wiles Biscuit ..... 8 178- 30; 20°26 173%-150 167 47 
100 1,169 164 1660 ........ Louisville & Nashville .. 7 155- 35; ’21-26 13934-128% 135 52 
No at _— eee Mack Trucks ........... 6 242- 25; 20-26 112%- 88% 109 56 
No 350 62 ~ 9.20° 13.20° ee  Seeererer 5 131- 54; '22-26 168%4-124 162 3.1 
No 2,317 39 6.06 132, 3m Marland Oil ............ 4 63- 12; ’21-’26 583%4- 36 37 9.9 
No 1,357 46 590  ........ Mid-Continent Pet. ...... 3 62- 22; ’20-'26 39%- 294 3% 93 
No a a”; ee Missouri-Kan-Texas ..... ae 47- 7; ’21-’26 50%- 314 43 . 
100 ~)—Uwe S ae Missouri Pacific ......... BP 45- 8; ’22-’26 62 -37% Si . 
No 14@f © 64 .,...... Montgomery Ward ..... 4 84- 12; ’22-’26 70 -60% 6 61 
No 2,730 16 8.50” 1.43, 3m Nash Motors ............ 4 71- 52; 1926 73%4-0% OO 67 
25 2,045 42 6.32 1.62, 3 m National Biscuit ........ 6a 102- 38; ’23-26 115 -943% 112 45 
No 1,100 25 6.14 1.23, 3m Nat. Cash Register “A”. 3 54- 37; 1926 45%- 39% 43 67 
100 et Ae ree Nat. Cloak & Suit ...... 3 85- 15; 20-26 447%- 18 4 
100 207. +303 «35.33, rs J Ge: 8 181- 63; ’20-26 200 -160 192 87 
100 «63,833 «4150 1452 ........ New York Central ...... 7 148- 64; °21-"26 15154-1374 145 48 
100 303. 261 «22011 ,...... N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 11 205- 67; '23-'26  1977%-186 188 63 
100 =61,571 106 5.24 0.12, 3m N. Y., N. H. & Hart.....  .. 48- 9; ’21-'26 58%- 415% 49 = 
100 §=1,380 180 25.71 ~~ ........ Norfolk & Western ..... 8 171- 88; ’21-’26 18434-156 174 46 
i, Zi 2S * re North American ........ 10r 75- 18; ’23-’26 50%- 455% 47 10.0 
100 «2,480 175 847 ~~ ........ Northern Pacific ........ 5 91- 48; ’21-’26 9114- 78 8 3=« 66.0 
25 740 «037 ~— 6.30 34, Owens Bottle ........... 3u 91- 24; ’20-'26 Sy%4- 75% 78 88 


1 3m 
25 2,300 22 2.45 og. 3m Pacific Gas & Elec. 
6m 


hake 2 34- 18; ’23-’26 Os = 344 = 66.0 
10 3004 16 ~~ 5.27; 97, Packard Motor ......... 2.40 49- 10; '22-’26 wr 34 72 
50 2,421 58 ae-  ‘aebkabes Pan-Amer. Pete “B”..... 6 96- 34; ’21-’26 663%4- 57 105 
50 10,000 87 Seer Pennsylvania R. R. ...... 3.50 57- 32; ’21-’26 623%4- 56% 61 6.1 
100 450 142 1447 ......... Pere Marquette ........ 6 122- 36: ’23-’26 126%- so 118 5.1 
50 930 76 ) eee Philadelphia Company .. 4 91- 31; ’22-26 110 - 85% 104 38 
No 330 Nil 1.42 Nil, 3m _ Pierce-Arrow .........-- ne 83- 6; ’20-'26 234%- 12% 14 ., 
100 ae ee. ES nteucens Pittsburgh & W. Va...... 6 135- 21; ’20-’26 148 -122 126 48 
100 124 237 Ieee Pressed Steel Car ....... a 114- 39; ’20-’26 70 -3%% OO a 
No 3,577 21 ili cee Public Service of N. J... 2 34- 31; 1926 3914- 32 37.5.4 
100 1,350 125 12.07" 5.24, 6m Pullman Company ...... 2 200- 88; ’20-’26 189%4-172% 175 4.6 
No 1,155 12 3.55 Nil, 3m Radio Corp. ..........-- os 78- 26; ’24-’26 56%- 41% 42... 
50 1,400 83 11.24 ........ EEE cncnchbeesscs «o Sa 101- 52; '22-26 115 - 94 lll 46 
100 100 2 ME: Wsereanng Remington Typewriter . 5 127- 32; ’24~26 210. -112% 200 25 
100 300 221 = = 11.05 2.02, 3m Republic Iron & Steel... 4 125- 40; ’20-’26 75%- 536% 63——«CG 4 
100  — = Aire St. Louis-San Fran. ..... Ra 104- 15; ’20-’26 116%-1003%, 111 7.4 
100 164 175 860°  ........ St. L.-Southwestern ..... 74- 11; ’20-’26 785%- 61 72 
100 370 =«115 471 — awvecees Seaboard Air Line ....... A: 54- 2; ’20-’26 41%- 28% 20 
No 4,200 30 RS Sears, Roebuck .......... 2.50 58- 44; 1926 56%- 51 540Ci«4S 
10 687 22 ree Simms Petroleum ....... 1.50 29- 6; ’23-'26 22%- 17% 17. 728 
No 4,500 52 ae Sinclair Consol. Oil ..... ce 40- 15; ’20-’26 22%- 16% 17 - 
100 100 203 1640 ......... Sloss-Sheffield Steel...... 6 144- 42; ’20-’26 1344%-123% 123 48 
100 3,724 «154 1042 i... ee ee Southern Pacific ........ 5 112- 67; ’21"26  115%4-106% 111 5.4 
100 =:1,300 187) «17.16 =... ees Southern Railway ....... 7 131- 17; ’21"26 127 -119 122 58 
No 1,236 61 ny: ieaenes Standard Gas & Elec..... 3.50 69- 31; 24-26 58 - 54 55 6.6 
No 12602 44 438 = ..-...- Standard Oil of Cal....... 2 135- 51; ’21-’26 603%4- 50% 51 40 
25 24,145 35 ww ww seen Standard Oil of N. J..... 1.50a  ‘48- 31; '2226 41%- 35% 36 42 
No 600 «= 42 8.42 1.77, 3m Stewart-Warner ......... 6 125- 21; ’20-’26 68%- 54% 61 98 
No 1,875 530 6.67 1.70, 3m Studebaker Corp. ........ 5 66- 30; °24-’26 57 -49% 52 98 
25 6578 45 5.48 — wvesnees Texas Corporation ...... 3 58- 29; ’21-’26 58 - 45 45 64 
No 2,540 6 3.70 112, 3m Texas Gulf Sulphur ..... 4 53- 39; 1926 65%4- 49 59 68 
No 1,201 24 7.05 se weeees Timken Roller Bearing .. Sa 86- 28: ’22-’26 9534- 78 89 5.6 
100 660 62 11.00 —eeveeees Tobacco Products ....... 7 _—117- 45; ’20-’26 110%- 93% 99% 7.1 
25 400 38 4.41 = senceeee Underwood Typewriter .. 4 65- 36; '23-’26 G%- 45 53 7.7 
No 2,660 65 9.08 200, 3m_ Union Carbide & Carbon. 6 101- 78; 1926 2254. 98% 111 54 
25 3,789 43 3.12 0.68, 3 m* Union Oil of Cal. ....... 2 58- 35; ’24-'26 56%4- 39% 40 5.0 
100 2,223 183 1665 <ereeees Union Pacific ........... 10 168-110; ’20-’26 174%-159% 170 59 
No 2,500 74 7.80 = seeeeere Waited FUR ..cc0ccscce 4 126. 99; 1926 130 -113% 126 32 
100 120 212 35.08 =e «wees U. S. Cast Iron Pipe .... 10 250- 10; °20-’26 234 -202 V7. a © 
100 240 168 2.32 = eeeseees U. S. Indus. Alcohol .... 5 98- 35; ’20-'26 89 - 69 74 68 
No 666 54 = 8.13° 5.464, 9m U.S. Realty & Improve.. 4 185- 41; ’21-’26 6654- 54 56 76 
100 UR Se” | ae eS eee as 144- 22; ’20-’26 67%- 56% 57 - 
100 7,116 171 10.80 oe 4S ~ eer 7 161- 70; "20-26 124%-111% 120 58 
100 666 158 Me -  ghaaaaes Wabash Railway ........ ae 52- 6; ’20-'26 75%4- 40% 65 - 
100 600 6108 Be Western Pacific ........ re 40- 12; ’20-’26 39%4- 25% 26 - 
100 998 182 15.25 3.24,3 m Western Union .......... 8 158- 76; '21-’26 160%4-144% 150 5.3 
50 793 SS Westinghouse Air Brake.. 8a 46- 76; '23-’26 15734-1338% 147 47 
50 2,290 73 5.95¢ 2.31, 4m Westingl.ouse Electric... 4 80- 38; ’21-’26 76%- 675% 71 5.6 
50 800 56 Raa White Motors ........... 4 105- 29; ’20-’26 - 45% 4 °83 
5 2,527 20 0.25 0.81, 3m Willys-Overland ........ oi 35- 4; ’20-’26 243%4- 19% 20 = 
25 3,900 a4 ta. . aealowen Woolworth, F. W. ...... 5 - 222- 72: 24-26 1443%%-117% 138 3.6 
(a) Partly extra. (b Year ended anuary m. Year ended February 28 (d) Year ended March 31. 2 Year ended A 30. (g) Year ended 
une 30. Year en Year ended ust 31. (k) Year ended 
z A $ Be fore aie 7 Lt gt (r) 10% “Augist A Xs} Partie tm oro pa Rpg ny arc = te Plus eae "— com. Ry 3 
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Resources $460,000,000 
625,000 Depositors 








Important Bank Changes | 




















What’s Ahead Now For 


Oil Stocks? 


Last February, the Sth it was, 
we raised this same question in 


Forbes. Many were bullish on 
oils, then. These stocks, it was 
said, were about to lead the mar- 
ket. In spite of such bullishness, 
the American Securities Service 
advised clients against loading up 
with oil stocks. 


_ Now, though the general market 
is up, oils are down 9 points. 


Are Oil Stocks a Buy— Yet? 


their decline to 
te su 


What Should Holders of Oil 
Stocks Do? 

Another impartial analysis, up-to-date, 
with specific tions, is now 
being mailed our clients. It should prove 
valuable, like our report last ‘February 
was. Few extra copies available free. 
If interested in oils you not fail 
to send for it. 


Simply Ask For 
**Special Report on Oil Stocks’”’ 
American Securities Service 
1047 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., New York 











UTHER G. McCONNELL, formerly 
vice-president of the North American 
Cement Company, has been elected vice- 
president of the Hamilton National Bank 
of New York. 


Raymond F. McNally, formerly vice- 
president and cashier of the National Bank 
of Commerce of St. Louis, is now a vice- 
president and director of the National 
Bank of the Republic of Chicago. 


Jose Emilio Obregon, son-in-law of 
President Machado of Cuba, has joined 
the staff of the Chase National Bank and 
will represent its interests in Cuba. 


Robert O. Lord, vice-president of the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, 





has been _ elected 
president of the new 
Guardian Detroit 
Bank. 

Harry  Scullin, 
James E. Taussig 
and William  T. 


Nardin were elected 
directors ‘of the 
First National Bank 
Robert O. Lord of St. Louis. 


Paul J. Bonwit, president of Bonwit, 
Teller & Company, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Guardian Trust Company 
of Newark. 


F. E. Scobey of San Antonio has been 
appointed director of the new branch in 
that city of the Dallas Federal Reserve 
Bank. 


Following the merger of the Manufac- 
turers & Trades Trust Company and the 
Peoples Bank, of Buffalo, Lewis G. Har- 
riman, formerly president of the Manu- 
facturers & Traders Trust Company, was 
elected president of the new _ institution, 
and Howard Bissell, president of the Peo- 
ples Bank, chairman. 

















Chain Store Financing 


Stock in the Economical Drug Com- 
pany of Chicago is being currently of- 
fered, on a basis of $50 a share for 
Class A Participating preferred, to yield 
7 per cent. cumulative dividends, with 
an additional bonus of common. 


The company is the second largest 
drug store chain in Chicago and pro- 
ceeds of this issue will be used largely 
for additional expansion. 


The offering is by F. A. Brewer & 
Company, members of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange who have been identi- 
fied with other chain store propositions 
in the past. 





“Evolution of the Dollar,” is the title 
of a very interesting little volume by 
Harwood Frost, describing the origin 
and development of money and the rise 
of the American dollar to the position 
of a recognized international monetary 
standard. It is published by the au- 
thor at 10 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. The price is $1.00. 

* * * 
A classified list of business magazines 


has been prepared by the Business 
Branch of the Public Library of New- 
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Door to 
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Success 


SUCCESSFUL | 
career and finan- 

cial independence, of 

course,can be achieved 

only by living within 

one’s means — by sav- 

ing and investing safely 

a reasonable share of | 

one’s income. 


Straus Bonds form a 











class of investments 
suitable for all. They 
are safe, for they are 
based on the soundest 
of security and are 
selected and safe- 
guarded by the largest, 
most expert, most 


thoroughly equipped 


organization ofits kind 
in the country. 


Then, too, they yield 
an attractive rate of 
interest,up to 6%, and 
they come in conve- 























Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


ark, N. J. Copies may be had gratis. 











nient denominations, 
$1,000, $500and$100. 


Write today for liter- 
ature describing these 
sound and attractive 
first mortgage bonds. 
Simply ask for 


BOOKLET E-1711 


/S.W STRAUS 
& CO. 


Established 1882 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


q 


Incorporated 





SrrRaus BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th St at Jackson Blvd, 
New YorK CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 





The Straus Halimark on a bond stamps it 
at once as the premier real estate security 
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Long Pull Prospects for Tobacco 
Stocks Continue Favorable 


Post-War Divergence of Smokers’ Taste to Cigarette Has Made Possible Steady Appre- 
ciation in Value of Securities—Outlook Favors Further Expansion Though Cigar 


OMBINED net profits in 1926 of 
{ the “big three” tobacco manufac- 
turers—R. J. Reynolds, American 
Tobacco and Liggett & Myers—aggre- 
gated $66,100,000; the bulk of these profits 
accruing from the sale of six or seven 
brands of the most popular cigarettes. 
These profits were nearly 100 per cent. 
greater than in 1920 and were the largest 
that these companies have ever known. 
Those who would invest or speculate in 
the most successful tobacco manufacturing 
companies find the problem of selection a 
comparatively easy one, for there is no 
other company which exceeds any of these 
three so far as volume of cigarette sales 
is concerned. Moreover, there are not 
many companies in any industry which can 
boast of as consistent a record of growth, 
dividend payments, market appreciation of 
securities and possessing as bright pros- 
pects for continuing the showing as these 
companies. 


Cigarette Sales Increase 


Pipegpreccigen consumption is growing 
by leaps and bounds and the lion’s 
share of the business flows in somewhat 
similar amounts to R. J. Reynolds, Ame- 
rican Tobacco and Liggett & Myers. The 
P. Lorillard Co. at one time was also an 
important and leading factor in the field, 
but has dropped well behind the procession 
and is now engaged in pushing a new 
brand of cigarettes in an attempt to stage 
a recovery. 


Cigarette consumption in the current 
year will unquestionably shatter all former 
records. The cigar is not doing much more 
than holding its own, and investors seeking 
tobacco companies likely to increase their 
earnings the fastest must select those 
which control popular cigarette brands. 

While the cigar companies have been 
plodding along without any marked gains, 


Companies Lag 


By Edward L. Barnes 


and many of them showing recessions, the 
large cigarette manufacturers h ave 
doubled and tripled profits with corres- 
ponding enhancement in the prices of their 
common stocks. 


MERICAN Tobacco Company’s best 
selling brands include Lucky Strike 
cigarettes and smoking tobacco, Mela- 
chrino, and Pall Mall cigarettes. Popu- 


come of $22,499,648 was the largest in the 
history of the company and testified to 
the growing popularity of its brands. 


Financial Position Strong 


bag ogee position is very strong so 
that the management is justified in 
distributing the greater part of profits, the 
annual dividend on the common being $8 
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(b) Payable in common stock. 








An Attractive List of Tobacco Stocks 


Bonds & Earned on Reg. 
Preferred No.Shs. commonin Div. Approx. 
Stocks of common 1926 Rate Price 
American Tobacco............. $53,849,000 1,925,830 $9.90 $8.00 127 
ST a ee None 3,200,000* 8.20 5.00 120 


582,000 1,286,647 2.58 


EET 13,550,000 362,576 5.67 
Consolidated Cigar............ 13, 487, 000 250,000 8.56 7.00 78 


* Not including 25% stock dividend paid Feb. 15, 1927. 
(a) Not including 10% stock dividend paid March 1, 1927. 


2,376,574(a) 6.76 3.00 101 
8%(b) 25 
4.00 58 














lar smoking tobacco brands are Tuxedo, 
Buckingham and Bull Durham. 

Funded debt is negligible, or but little 
more than $1,000,000. This is followed by 
$52,699,700 of 6 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, par $100, and by $40,242,400 
of common and $57,399,100 of common 
“B” stock, with a par value of $50. The 
two classes of common stock are similar, 
save that the Class “B” has no voting 
rights. 

American Tobacco Company 

The preferred stock is a high-grade in- 
vestment fortified by large equities in 
property and extensive earning power. In 
each of the last two years preferred divi- 
dends were earned more than seven times 
over. The balance for the combined com 
mon and common “B” stocks last year 
was equivalent to $9.90 a share. Net in- 
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UPWARD TREND zz TOBACCO EARNINGS 
AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
(Profits in Millions of Dollars ) 
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a share. After all dividends in 1926, 
which totaled over 18%4 million dollars, 
$3,715,180 was added to surplus, increas- 
ing profit and loss to nearly $35,000,000. 
Cash on hand exceeds $16,000,000, this 
item alone being nearly 8 times the total 
of the current liabilities. 

Net quick assets of $95,486,000 were 
close to the highest ever reported. This 
company is easily one of the strongest in 
the tobacco manufacturing industry. Earn- 
ings have been increasing more or less reg- 
ularly, though not spectacularly, for many 
years. It goes without saying that under 
the circumstances the stock has been ap- 
preciating in market value. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 

R J. REYNOLDS is best known for 

® its production of “Camel” cigar- 
ettes and “Prince Albert” smoking tobacco 
and the popularity of these products, es- 
pecially the cigarettes, has made the com- 
pany one of the most prosperous in the 
industry. Investors in this stock have 
reaped fortunes in the last half-dozen 
years. Profits increased from a little over 
$10,000,000 in 1920 to a new peak of 
$26,249,403 last year. There is no funded 
debt or preferred stock, all of the profits 
being available for common shareholders. 
The $20,000,000 of preferred was retired 
in 1925. 


At the close of last year there was 
$10,000,000 of $25 par value common and 
$70,000,000 of $25 par value Class “B” 
common. A 25% stock dividend has since 
been paid, and it is intended to maintain 
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the samee$S regular cash rate on the in- 
creased amount of stock...The only dis- 
tinction between the two classes of com- 
mon stock is that the Class “B” has no 
yoting rights. 

Working capital as of December 31 last 
stood at $115,915,000, the highest ever re- 
ported. Cash on hand totaled nearly 
$17,000,000, and was substantially in ex- 
cess of total current liabilities. Cigar- 
ette manufacturers do not make public the 
sales figures of individual brands, but R. 
J. Reynolds is believed to control one of 
the largest selling cigarettes in the coun- 
try. As long as the company manages to 
serve smokers’ tastes as well as it has in 
the past there is every reason to look 
forward to continued growth of profits. 


Liggett & Myers 


pres & MYERS is fortunate in 
controlling three of the very popular 
cigarette brands, namely, Chesterfield, 
Fatima and Piedmont. It also manufac- 
tures the Imperiales,s Home Run and King 
Bee cigarettes, as well as various brands 
of smoking tobacco and little cigars. 

It is a somewhat smaller concern than 
American Tobacco or R. J. Reynolds, 
judging from net earnings (gross sales 
or earnings are not made public by these 
companies), but it is not very far be- 
hind its competitors, and profits are show- 
ing a very definite upward trend. Last 
year’s net income reached the new top of 
$17,636,946, equal to $6.76 a share on the 
2,376,574 shares of combined common and 
common “B” stocks. Preferred dividends 
were earned 11 times over and this issue 
is a high-grade industrial investment. 

Long pull holders of the common stock 
have enjoyed steady dividends and have 
seen their investment steadily appreciate 
in value. If the past performance is con- 
tinued the common stock of this company 
is one of the conservative and promising 
speculations for the buyer gifted with pa- 
tience. 

Usual strong financial position was dis- 
closed at the end of last year, net working 
capital amounting to $104,548,000, or larger 
than ever before. 


P. Lorillard 


P LORILLARD, like Liggett & Myers 
e and R. J. Reynolds, is one of the 
offshoots of the old American Tobacco 
trust, but it has not enjoyed anything like 
the same measure of success and is at 
present endeavoring to establish a new 
brand of cigarettes, Old Gold, in a market 
which is pretty well dominated by the 
other three companies. 

Lacking any outstandingly popular cig- 

arette brand, it has been impossible for 
Lorillard to increase its earnings and, in- 
deed, their trend has been irregularly down- 
ward for a number of years. Hence the 
low price of the common. Large adver- 
tising expense in the current year will 
doubtless keep profits limited, and it is 
still uncertain whether the new brand 
will strike popular fancy. 
In order to conserve cash the company 
is paying dividends on its common in 
stock at the rate of 8 per cent. The 
1926 net earnings of $4,117,197 were the 
lowest in a decade and equal to but $2.65 
a share on the 1,286,647 shares of com- 
mon, after preferred dividends. 

Despite restricted profits, the company 
has maintained a sound financial position, 
and the price of the stock would be quick 
to respond to any real betterment of earn- 








0A strong investment 
and over 8% 
on your money 


Over 8% yield and an excellent divi- 
dend record backed by large and grow- 
ing earnings—these are factors that 


make Cities Service Common stock a 


worth-while place for your investment 


dollars. 


Cities Service Company has paid total 
dividends of more than $84,000,000 in 
cash and stock or the equivalent to the 


owners of this 16-year-old security. 


In the last five years alone the Com- 
pany’s net earnings applicable to Com- 
mon stock and reserves increased 125%, 
which is the best evidence that Cities 
Service Common stock is a good se- 


curity to buy and keep for investment. 
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Henr 


& 


GO'WALL ST. 
BRANCHES IN 


HENRY L. DOHERTY 
& COMPANY 


60 Wall St., New York 


Please send me full in- 
formation about Cities 
Service Common stock 
and copy of your latest 
earnings statement. 


Clip and mail the coupon 
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NEW ‘YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


..-.. Your Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


A free Information Bureau is 
maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 











Where’s That 
$10 You Had 


Yesterday? 


GONE! — frittered away 
on something you didn’t 
need! — squandered on a 
luxury you could have 

one without!—yet under 
the Prudence Partial Pay- 
ment Plan it would have 
started the purchase of a 
5%%Guaranteed PRUDENCE 
BOND andearned 5%%dur- 
ing theperiod of accumula- 
tion! Come in and let’s put 
your next $10 billto work! 


Ask for Booklet 


Offices open Mondays until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Onder Supervision of N.Y.StateBanhing Dept. 


8381 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
162 Remsen 8t. 161-10 Jamaica Ave. 
Brooklyn Jamaica 


¥.M1037 
Name 


Address 
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ings. Aside from its new brand of cig- 
arettes, Lorillard manufactures Helmar, 
Mogul, Murad and Turkish Trophies. It 
also manufactures cigars and smoking to- 
bacco. 


Consolidated Cigar Corporation 
6 gpencorcipepnnieial Cigar Corporation 

expects to produce in the neighborhood 
of 700,000,000 cigars in the current year. 
It greatly increased its size last year by 
the acquisition of the G. H. P. Cigar 
Company which specializes in cigars cost- 
ing 10 cents and upward, and features 
the El Producto brand. Consolidated Ci- 
gar Corporation also manufactures the 
“Harvester,” “Dutch Masters,” “Mozart” 
and “Adlon” brands. Though a subsidiary, 
it plans to enter the tobacco growing in- 
dustry and is said to contemplate planting 
1,000 acres of shade grown tobacco in 
the Connecticut Valley. 

Because of the new properties acquired 
last year and the financing incident thereto, 
no very satisfactory comparison of the 
1926 earnings can be made with previous 
years. They naturally showed a substan- 
tial increase, net income amounting to 
$2,486,357 against $1,511,157 in the year 
preceding. This was equal to $8.56 a share 
on the common after allowing for the 
preferred dividend. 


ARGIN of earnings above the $7 

dividend on the common was not 
large, but last year’s earnings included 
those of G. H. P. Cigar Co. for only six 
months. Recent estimates are that Con- 
solidated is earning at an annual rate of 
about $12 for its junior stock which is 
one of the highest yielding of the to- 
bacco shares. Profits have fluctuated 
widely from year to year and the stock 
is, of course, quite speculative. But a 
very popular brand has been added to its 
line, manufacturing activities have been 
concentrated in fewer plants, and with an 
increasing proportion of machine made 
to hand made production, earnings should 
tend toward greater stability. 

A yield of 6% may be had by purchase 
of this company’s 6% gold notes, due 1936, 
and a very fair degree of safety obtained. 
At the same time, there are speculative 
possibilities in the conversion privilege 
whict the notes carry, as each $100 of 
notes may be exchanged for 1 share of 
common stock. 


General Cigar Company 
ENERAL Cigar Company is esti- 
mated to have a productive capacity 

of over 700,000,000 cigars and is similar 
to Consolidated Cigar in size, though prob- 
ably somewhat the larger. Its brands in- 
clude the “White Owl,” “Robert Burns,” 
“Van Dyck,” “Bobbie” and “William 
Penn.” The company has been a consist- 
ent money maker in the last decade and 
has a better record for stability of earn- 
ings than Consolidated Cigar. 

However, profits have not scored any 
gains in recent years, and have, indeed, 
been showing slight declines since the 
peak year of 1923. Recession has not 
been marked enough to be serious, but 
until the common dividend of $4 a share 
is covered by a larger margin its specu- 
lative possibilities are not great. The pre- 
ferred and debenture preferred shares are 
good investments. 


F AST year the company earned $5.67 
a share on the 362,576 shares of com- 
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WHICH EXPLAINS OUR 
PLAN AND TERMS 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
. AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
gre BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
F AUGUST 24, 1912, of Forbes, Published 
a at New York, N. Y., for April, 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Walter Drey, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of Forbes, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowlcdge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership 
Management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal ws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
_1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 4 
Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
“oe C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 


Managing Editor—Harold Bolce, 2412 Kindred 

Street, Astoria, L. I., N. Y. 

Business Manager—Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton 

Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 

B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City. 

B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 
— poy 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 

elle, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent, or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: 

B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 
— Drey, 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Rochelle, 
Paramount Security Corgoration, 25 West 43rd 

Street, New York, N. Y. 

That the two paragraphs next above, givinz 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other se relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two _para- 

avhs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
ull knowledge and belief ag to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stocks, bonds, or other securities than as so 


stated by him. 
WALTER DREY, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 


day of March, 1927. 
JOSEPH KEELER, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1927. 
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mon stock now outstanding, the company 
early in 1926 having exchanged the $100 
par common for 2 new shares of new no 
par value stock. Goodwill, trade marks 
and other intangibles were written down 
to the nominal figure of $1. Back in 1921 
these intangibles had been capitalized as 
high as $19,326,000. 

Working capital position is comfortable, 
but there is no wealth of liquid assets 
available for distribution or surplus likely 
to be capitalized by a stock dividend. 

In the last decade annual average profits 
have been $2,489,000, which is not much 
different from last year’s profits. Sta- 
bility has been the chief characteristic of 
earnings. The 6% serial notes, due $700,- 
000 each December 1 to 1935, are a high- 
grade investment, but yield barely 5%. 


Advantages of Water Power 

Securities 

HAT George Lewis Ohrstrom, of 

W George L. Ohrstrom & Co., says 

about investments in water company 

securities is pertinent in view of the recent 

purchase of $3,000,000 of holdings in the 

Peoples Light & Power Co. of the W. B. 
Forshay Co., Minneapolis. 

“Hard times,” says Mr. Ohrstrom, “may 
affect other lines of business, but people go 
on using water as usual. They economize 
on something else. A water company has 
little selling expense. When a new dwell- 
ing house is built, the water company is 
asked to supply water, as a matter of 
course. As the town or city grows in 
population, the business of the water com- 
pany grows automatically. 

“A water company’s stock in trade costs 
nothing. It falls from the clouds, runs 
through the streams, seeps through the 
ground. The company’s cost for raw ma- 
terial represents no outlay whatever ex- 
cept the cost of gathering it. A merchant 
or manufacturer has to keep on hand 
sizable inventories, usually necessitating 
heavy borrowings from the bank, with the 
risk involved in the fluctuating market 
prices on the inventory carried. Water 
companies require practically no inventory, 
merely fuel, oil, and whatever materials are 
used from day to day.” 


Predicament of Canners 


Bad as the farmer’s predicament is from 
unprofitable market returns, unsold crops 
and inability to get a new dollar back for 
an old one, the canner is in an even worse 
condition, according to an analysis of the 
situation in the canning industry presented 
by Renick W. Dunlap, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

He frankly declares that “If certain in- 
dividual farmers continue to plant more 
and more each year, hoping thereby to take 
undue and unfair advantage of their neigh- 
bors, the result will be an ever increasing 
surplus, and the end can only come with 
the market completely collapsed, and the 
farmer bankrupt.” 

Mr. Dunlap had been discussing the de- 
partment’s interest in promoting better 
canning crops and better canning pro- 
cesses; all concluding with the idea that 
acreage is too great, selection of material 
careless, and that the industry is suffering 
reduced consumption from it; also because 
so many have rushed in planting acreage 
that present surpluses cannot be moved. 
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Spring and Summer 
Down by the Sea 


Wonderful Beach for 
Sea Bathing 
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Amusements 


Famous Boardwalk 
(The Nation’s Promenade) 
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In the very center of things on the Beach and 


“Dual-Trio® Radio 

Concert every Tuesday 

evening — Tune in on 
WPG at 9. 


the Boardwalk 


The blue ocean right before you—gay crowds 
on the Beaches, a constant procession of rolling 


chairs and happy strollers on the Boardwalk— 


endless 
shops. 


sports, amusements and _ interesting 
And all in the hospitable, friendly 
atmosphere of these famous hotels. 


American Plan Only and Always Open 


Illustrated Folder on Request 
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is but one of the 
many diversified and 
prosperous industries 
served by this Com- 
pany in a territory 
where the sum of all 
costs entering into 
manufacturing and 
distribution is re- 
markably low 

The Bonds, Preferred 

and Common Stock of 

this Company are listed 


on the Chicago Stock 
Exchange. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
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OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 W. Adams Street, 
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Serving 6,000 square miles — 286 
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hae Bureau of 
‘oe Canadian 
SA Information 


The Canadian Pacific Railway through its 
Bureau of Canadian Information, will furnish 
you with the latest reliable information on every 
phase of industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment in Canada. In our Reference Library at 
Montreal is complete data on natural resources, 
climate, labor, transportation, business open- 
le Additional data is constantly being 


DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 


If you are interested in the mining wealth and 
industry of Canada or in the development or 
supply of industrial raw materials available 
from resources along the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, you are invited to consult this Branch. 
An expert staff is maintained to investigate 
information relative to these resources and ex- 
amine deposits in the field. Practical informa- 
tion is available as to special opportunities for 
development, use of by-produets and markets, 
industrial crops, prospecting and mining. 
“Ask the Canadian Pacific about Canada” 
ts not @ mere advertising slogan. It is an 
intimation of service—without charge or 
obligation—that the information is avail- 
able and will be promptly forthcoming to 
those who desire it. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
Department Colonization and Development 


J. & DENNIS Windsor Station 
Chief Commissioner Montreal, Can. 
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Arkansas and the New 
Viewpoint 


N the board of directors of the 
QO Arkansas Power and Light Co. 

may be found the name of J. M. 
Workman, of Conway, and after it the 
rather unusual entry “Pastor of the First 
Methodist Church.” 

This does not mean, we are informed, 
that the Rev. Mr. Workman is quitting 
the ministry for business. Mr. Workman 
is simply an outstanding example of a new 
point of view which is rapidly gaining 
headway in the South. He is one of those 
who sense the spiritual significance of 
electric power development; and he is not 
only bringing spiritual counsel into the 
affairs of the Arkansas Power and Light 
Co., but he is also bringing industrial 
counsel into the affairs of the good Chris- 
tians of Arkansas. 

Such preachers in their pulpits have been 
proclaiming the gospel of self-forgetful 
service. But it remains for such organ- 
izations as the Arkansas Power and 
Light Co. to introduce the mechanism by 
which all the people in this new civiliza- 
tion may most efficiently serve all the 
people—a situation in which even seli- 
interest demands that no one shall con- 
centrate upon serving himself. 

The principle carries even further than 
that. In the development of electric 
power, it has been discovered, no com- 
munity can serve itself efficiently by con- 
centrating on such service. In order to 
use electric power to the best advantage, 
it is necessary for each community to tie 
up with all other communities, serving 
them all and being served by all; and 
wherever this happens, the whole spirit 
of provincialism tends to disappear. 


Conditions Changing 


There has been no lack of neighborly 
feeling in the less developed sections of 
America. The criticism of them, if any, 
has usually been of a certain narrowness 
of outlook, a lack of interest in what is 
happening to human life beyond their ter- 
ritorial boundaries. Industrial develop- 
ment has tended to change this. The com- 
ing of the automobile has changed it even 
more. Now, the coming of interconnected 
power plants and transmission systems 
seems to be completing the change. 

It was under the leadership of H. C. 
Couch of Pine Bluff that state-wide power 
development has proceeded. Mr. Couch 
organized the Arkansas Light and Power 
Co., predecessor of Arkansas Power and 
Light, in 1914, buying, up a number of dis- 
connected properties and beginning the 
construction of transmission lines. The 
Couch interests grew by leaps and bonuds, 
but it became apparent last year that a 
more modern and more elastic system of 
finances must be employed if electric de- 
velopment were to keep pace with the new 
demands upon it. Last November proper- 












































ties serving 107 communities were all 
united in the present company, all the 
bonds that could legally be retired were 
retired immediately and, under the super- 
vision of the Electric Bond and Share Co,, 
a new issue of $18,000,000 was floated. 


Arkansas Power and Light, although 
not a giant corporation in the electric field, 
is one whose development will be watched 
most closely by all who are interested in 
the great change which is coming over the 
southland. The earnings of the company’s 
present properties for the twelve months 
ended March 31st indicate a most healthy 
situation; but in Arkansas, these figures 
have a spiritual significance which the 
mere amounts may not make obvious to 
everybody. 

The gross earnings for these twelve 
months have been $6,125,000, the operat- 
ing expenses, including taxes $3,289,072, 
and the net earnings from operation $2,- 
836,018. To the people of Arkansas, how- 
ever, this means much more than that a 
prosperous industry has arisen in the 
state. It means that the whole state is 
entering a new era. Everybody is inter- 
ested in the success of such an enterprise, 
for it can succeed only through endowing 
the people in the cities, towns and farms 
with power, and as the people are en- 
dowed with power, human life takes on 
new meaning. 


Rich in Resources 


Power, up to recent years, has been 
Arkansas’s great need. In natural re- 
sources it is teeming with wealth, but in- 
dustry has lagged and even agriculture 
has not developed on a par with states 
where the farmers have been educated to 
the use of power methods. The Arkan- 
sas College of Agriculture has been car- 
rying on a lively campaign to overcome 
this handicap. So in fact has the whole 
department of education. 


Arkansas has the largest remaining 
stand of hardwood timber in the country, 
containing the finest oak, walnut, hickory 
and ash. It also has a large stand of 
short leaf pine. She is fourth among all 
the states in the production of petroleum, 
third in cotton and second in rice. She 
is second also in the production of long 
staple cotton. She is first in the produc- 
tion of bauxite, the basic ore for the pro- 
duction of aluminum, about 90 per cent. 
of the country’s output being mined at 
Bauxite, about twenty miles from Little 
Rock. Her soil, also, is of the richest. 
She has no desert to contend with and 
her climate is all that can be desired. All 
that she has lacked, apparently, is power 
and the collective technique for produc- 
ing and applying it. But that is past his- 
tory. The new age is already well under 
way in Arkansas. 
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National Bank Resources 
Gain 


EPORTING the results of the call 
R for the condition of national banks 
Comptroller of the Currency announces 
that the combined resources of the 7,828 
reporting national banks aggregated $25,- 
699,147,000, compared with $25,683,849,000 
on December 31, 1926, and with $24,893,- 
665,000 on April 12, 1926. 

Loans and discounts, including redis- 
counts on March 23, totaled $13,647,640,000, 
which was an increase of $74,365,000 since 
December and an increase of $346,334,000 
in the year. 

Demand deposits, including U. S. de- 
posits of $241,945,000, totaled $10,672,286,- 
000, compared with $10,906,908,000 in De- 
cember. 

[Individual time deposits of $7,056,467,000 
which includes postal savings, exceeded the 
amount reported in December by $523,025,- 
000, and were greater by $856,661,000 than 
the returns of the spring call last year. 

Total deposits of $20,912,209,000 show 
net increase since December and April of 
last year of $48,218,000 and $736,411,000, 
respectively. 

Total individual deposits, time and de- 
mand, included in the foregoing aggregate 
of deposits were $17,486,808,000 an increase 
of $184,697,000 since December and an in- 
crease of $830,308,000 in the year. 

Percentage of loans and discounts to 
total deposits March 23, 1927, was 65.26, 
compared with 65.06 December 31, 1926, 
and with 65.93 April 12, 1926. 


British Will Cut Rubber 
Exports 





A a result of the failure of the price 

of rubber to rise in response to pre- 
vious curtailment of exports by the British 
Government, American rubber manufac- 
turers face another cut of 10,000 tons in 
the supply of crude rubber from British 
East Indies plantations. 

This is the fifth year that the British 
have restricted exports of rubber, and it 
is estimated they will ship only about 60,- 
000 tons in the next three months. 

Despite the prospect of a further cut 
in the crude rubber supply, the tire indus- 
try does not expect ary increase in the 
price of tires. Rumors were circulated 
some time ago that an advance in price 
would be made in May, but H. S. Fire- 
stone, President of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, recently declared that 
he saw no necessity for raising the prices. 
Other tire manufacturers, it is said, will 
not raise the price unless Firestone does. 

It has been learned that American com- 
panies exporting to England have increased 
the prices on tires to offset the recent im- 
position of a British import duty on for- 
eign tires. Firestone Tire and Rubber 
and the Goodyear Tire and Rubber com- 
panies have announced a 10 per cent. in- 
crease in the prices of tires to Great 
Britain. Cables from-Berlin announce that 
German tire makers are contemplating a 
10 per cent. increase. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 


40% Greater Savings 


Savings mean productiveness, thrift and buying 
power. Buying power means capacity to provide for 
the necessities and comforts of life. 


The average savings account per man, woman and 
child in the United States is $211. In the 14 states 
served by the Associated System it is $294, or 
nearly 40% larger. 


The growth of the electric light and power industry 
depends upon the buying capacity of its customers. 
The greater their purchasing power, the more they 
will avail themselves of the appliances and labor-saving 
devices which the use of electricity affords. 


The thrift and buying power of the population served 
by the Associated properties is reflected in the more 
than average growth in customers and electric output. 
The electric kilowatt hour sales increased 98% and 
the number of customers 73% since 1920. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our Illustrated Year Book 
Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


New York 





61 Broadway 
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INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS 


Appeared in a recent bulletin. 


It will help you. Send for it today. You 
place yourself under no obligation. 


No salesman will call. 
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CONTINUOUS 
PROTECTION 


from the time you invest 
your money until you get 
it back again CVO 


T= purchase of a First Mort- 
gage Bond from The F. H. 
Smith Company gives you the pro- 
tection of a service that begins long 
before the bonds are underwritten 
by us and offered to investors, and 
cs until the bonds are paid 


Before the bonds are underwritten, 
the value of the land and building, 
the desirability of the location, the 
demand for the property, the rental 
income, and all other essential de- 
tails of the security are subjected to 
thorough investigation. 


Thereafter, while the bonds are out- 
standing, we check and enforce the 
proper physical maintenance of the 
property, the maintenance of in- 
surance, the payment of taxes and 
assessments, and the compliance by 
the property owner with all laws, 
ordinances and governmental regu- 
lations. 


We provide facilities for collecting 
the monthly payments that are re- 
quired on interest and principal, and 
for payment of these funds to in- 
vestors as the bonds and semi- 
annual interest coupons are due. 


By constantly safeguarding the 
funds of our investors, this house 
has attained a record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


and as a result, confidence in Smirn 
Bonps is world-wide. Men and 
women in every State of the United 
States and in 51 countries and ter- 
ritories abroad have bought Smirn 
Bonps by mail. 


Smitn Bonps, in $1,000, $500 and 
$100 denominations, are sold out- 
right for cash, or under a 10-month 
Investment Savings Plan that pays 
the full rate of bond interest— 
612%. Mail the form below for our 
booklets. 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PITTSBURGH 
8T. LOUIS BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 
“99.18” 
acid cnt ninasbiavennel nspeeseines 
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Investors 
Booklets 


“Reading Maketh a Wise Man and Wise 
Investing a Rich One” 


The following booklets, etc., may be 
had free on request from the firms men- 
tioned : 

Advisory Bulletins on Rails—A com- 
prehensive review of the railroad securities 
showing their attractive investment features 
has been prepared by American Institute of 
Finance, Metropolitan Building, Boston, 
Mass. Ask for bulletin FMM-15. 

Your Investment O. K.—Ask for book- 
let FM 5-13 of McNeel’s Financial Serv- 
ice, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. ° 

Operating Your Own Investment Trust 
—Information on this plan of investment 
may be had from Moody’s Investors Serv- 
ice, 35 Nassau Street, New York. 

Bache Review—The study of current 
conditions to ascertain whether and in 
what way they may afiect one’s own busi- 
ness is now more widely carried on in 
this country than ever before. Business 
men will appreciate the concise and in- 
teresting recital of financial and commer- 
cial events and the sound conclusions to 
be drawn from such happenings in the 
Bache Review, which is issued weekly by 
J. S. Bache & Co. 42 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Basic Principles of Speculation — A 
paper-bound copy of this comprehensive 
treatise on the subject will be sent free 
until supply is exhausted by Thomas Gib- 
son, 53 Park Place, New York. 

An Ideal Investment—A pamphlet out- 
lining a plan of investment in Insurance 
Shares in investment trust form, issued by 
Insuranshares Corporation, 67 Wall Street, 
New York. 

Safety of Investments in Common 
Stocks Compared with Gilt-Edged Bonds 
—By Professor Irving Fisher, issued by 
the New England Investment Trust, Inc., 
85 Devonshire Street, Boston, and 19 West 
44th Street, New York. 

Advantages of Trading in Odd Lots— 
The safety element in this form of in- 
vestment is explained in a _ booklet 
(F-287), issued by John Muir & Com- 
pany. 

Cities Service Stock—Henry L. Doherty 
& Company, 60 Wall Street, New York, 
have issued a circular giving full infor- 
mation on the common stock of this com- 
pany and its 16-year dividend record. Ask 
for booklet 112-C-16. 

Weekly Financial Review — Develop- 
ments in the stock market, rails, oils, in- 
dustrials, etc., issued by Prince & Whitely, 
25 Broad Street, New York, with offices 
in the principal cities. 

A Record of Investments—A \oose-leaf 
binder in which to keep personal property 
accounts, and separate sheets for summary 
of income, bonds, stocks, insurance, etc., 
etc., will be sent by A. B. Leach & Co.,, 
Inc., 57 Williams Street, New York, and 
39 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago, on re- 
quest. 

Analysis on Union Pacific—Sent on re- 
quest by Baar, Cohen & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 50 Broad 
Street, New York. 

Partial Payment Buying of Stocks—Is 
fully described in an imteresting booklet 
sent free on request by James F. Leopold 
& Co., 7 Wall Street, New York. 
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‘*Every year our 
FINNELL , 
equipment saves — 

us $11,800 net,” says James Collins, 
manager of the Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago. This is how he figures: 


Floor area— 81,600 sq. ft. of white 
Alabama marble. Would require at 
least twenty-two scrubwomen to do 
the job being done by seven men with 
FINNELE equipment. Total clean- 
ing cost is 17 cents per sq. ft. per 
year. With scrubwomen the cost 
would be 32 cents per sq. ft. Saved: 
$11,800 net. Spotless cleanliness 
greets tenants every morning. Build- 
ing 100% rented for the last 10 years. 


Free Booklet Explains Value to You 
Regardless of size of floor area— in fac- 
tory, office, store, bank—one of the eight 
FINNELL models can save you money 
and pay dividends in improved conditions. 
Send for the detailed booklet, ‘“Your Ques- 
tions Answered by Users.’’ If you wish 
free estimate of equipment needed and 
possible saving, enclose description of floors, 
area, present maintenance cost. FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Inc., 2705 N. Collier Street, 
Hannibal, Mo. (District Offices in Princi- 
pal Cities. Factories: Hannibal, 
Led Mo. and Ottawa, Can.) 


=| V(eon6e— 
- Just a reminder to have your secretary 
write . . mow, 


There is also a Household FINNELL. If 
interested ask for booklet,** Beautiful Floors’” 


















IT WAXES 
“ 
IT POLISHES 
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IT SCRUBS 
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-ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
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News of the Motor World 


Detroit Activity Recovers Satisfactorily But Employment Still 
Below Last Year—Many New Models Out 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News. 


EPORTS of freight traffic increases 
R into and out of this territory, that 

range close to twenty-five per cent. 
above the high figures established in 
1926 are seen by Pere Marquette officials 
as substantial and encouraging signs of a 
long period of “set fair’ on the business 
barometer. Employment in the city is run- 
ning at about 225,000, compared with close 
to 260,000 a year ago, but there is com- 
paratively little non-employment — and 
that tells the story. 

One of Detroit’s most complete wrecks 
of a plant by explosion and fire was ex- 
perienced in the destruction of the whole 
Harper avenue plant of the Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company, maker of bodies for 
automobiles. The explosion occurred in 
the paint department and the resulting fire 
spread with fierce intensity, leveling the 
reinforced concrete walls to the ground. 
Eleven employees were killed and many 
injured. 

Detroit makers of automobiles fitted 
with Briggs bodies disclaim interference 
with their production as the result of the 
plant’s destruction. The loss is estimated 
at $3,000,000, fully covered, and rebuild- 
ing will begin at once. 


Buick Building 


ws is well under way on a new 
Detroit branch of the Buick Motor 
Company, at the southeast corner of Cass 
and Amsterdam avenues, in the district 
largely owned and occupied by General 
Motors. The Corporation is already well 
represented in this locality by the Cadillac 
and the Olds Motor Works branches, the 
new Richards-Oakland Company service 
building and Fisher Body. The new 
Buick branch will be one of the hand- 
somest and best equipped branch buildings 
in the automotive industry. 

Harrison Radiator Corporation, a Gen- 
eral Motors subsidiary, is moving into a 
new Detroit sales and service station on 
West Baltimore avenue, close to the Gen- 
eral Motors building power house. 

Price, on the new Wolverine car, re- 
cently announced by the Reo Motor Car 
Company, Lansing, has been set at $1,195, 
F. O. B. Lansing. This is a low price for 
a quality car and brings the Wolverine 
into competition with Buick, Chandler, 
Moon, Oakland, Paige and Studebaker. 


HANDLER has added two straight- 

‘ seat coupes to its line, one mounted 
on a Big Six chassis, priced at $1,695, 
and one on the Royal Eight chassis, at 
$2,195. There are accommodations for 
three passengers, the driver’s seat being 
moved forward of the passengers’ seat. 
Both cars are attractively finished, in 
color combinations of real distinction. 

Reo has added a new two-door broug- 
ham to the “Flying Cloud” line, with ac- 
commodations for either four or five pas- 
sengers. The front seat is balanced so 
that it swings forward easily, affording 
easy entrance and exit. 


Chevrolet announces a new Imperial 
Landau, a de luxe closed job, listing at 
$780. 

Gramm Motors, Inc., Lima, Ind. is 
bringing out a new line of chassis suitable 
for carrying tanks. A 3-ton job, with 
184-inch wheelbase ; 4-ton and a 5-ton, with 
210-inch wheelbase; and a 5-ton, with 
236-inch wheelbase, compose the line. 

April is reported as the best production 
and sales month in the history of the 
Federal Motor Truck Company. 


Truck Business Expanding 


RUCK and commercial car business 

generally continues to show marked 
advance in importance. Chevrolet reports 
enlarged demand for the new 1-ton panel- 
ed body truck, at $755 F. O. B., Flint. 
Reo has recently displayed a new com- 
mercial model, the Speed Wagon Junior, 
which ought to have a wide market. It 
is built for speed and for appearance. 

The Austin Company is entitled to 
credit for the prompt erection of the new 
plant for the Pontiac car, built for the 
Oakland Motor Car Company. This was 
put up in seven months after ground was 
broken, and equipped for car production. 
The initial unit contains over thirty-five 
acres of floor space and the project is 
the largest ever undertaken at one time in 
the history of the industry. Expansion is 
already on the program. 

Among other feats connected with the 
plant was the removal of 375 pieces of 
machinery and equipment to it from the 
old plant, without loss of production. An 
enclosed conveyor bridge, more than a 
quarter-mile long, connects the plant with 
the plant of the Fisher Body Corporation. 


He Brothers, Inc., are bringing 
a new four-cylinder car, in many re- 
spects an advance over previous models. 
Improvement of carburetion, redesign of 
cylinder head and intake manifold, and re- 
location of distributor and water pump 
are among the factors in increasing power. 
acceleration and fuel economy. Neither 
engine speed nor size of power plant has 
been changed. The engine is now at- 
tached at the front to the frame in two 
places, in addition to being secured to 
the frame at the rear at two points. 

Standard gear shift is provided, with 
sturdier and more compact transmission 
and gears. Shafts generally have been 
shortened and thickened, with larger and 
more numerous bearings. 

No change is price is announced for the 
line equipped with the improved engine. 

No bids that could be considered by 
the Master in Chancery were received at 
the offering of the property of the Ricken- 
backer Motor Company. 

Falcon is out with a new brougham, a 
two-door enclosed model that is a com- 
panion to the four-door sedan. 

Hudson Motor Car Company has an- 
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The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the busi- 

ness and financial situation. 
Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
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our careful attention, without obliga- 
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nounced a new Essex de luxe sedan, at 
$895 F. O. B. Detroit. 





How Many of YOUR Executives 
Read Forbes? 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Will 
‘Your Son 
Succeed 


in Business? 


Are you anxiously waiting the time 
when your son. will be a business 
success? Will he be able to man- 
age and earn profits as you have 
done? Possibly you are planning 
to take him into your concern 
and desire to see the firm grow 
under his direction. Before reach- 
ing his goal will the boy have to 
spend years in minor positions, 
learning by trial and error? Or will 


you give him the equipment with 
w he can materially shorten 
_the period of apprenticeship? 


Training for 
Leadership 


To meet the demand for a special- 
ized training of young men looking 
forward to business careers, is the 
pesos of the Babson Institute. 
ere the student learns to do the 
things he will be expected to do in 
iness. He absorbs the theory 
and principles of business life. 


Actual Business 


Methods Used 


Each man is given practical train- 
ing in the fundamental laws of 
Finance, Management, Production 
and Distribution. He forms useful 
habits by following actual business 
routine. Conferences begin at 8:30 
a.m. and work continues until 5:00 
p.m. daily. All studies are under the 
rsonal direction of experienced 
usiness men, each an expert in 
his line. 


Send for F acts 


| about 
~Babson Institute— 


Babson Institute, 

Babson Park, Mass. 
Please send me your catalog, “Train- 
ing for Business Leadership”, and 
complete information about your in- 
tensive business course. 
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Air Reduction Co.—Acquired assets of 
the Interstate Oxygen Co., with oxygen 
manufacturing plants at Wheeling, W. 
Va., Steubenville, Ohio, and Portsmouth, 


Ohio. Also acquired assets of Com- 
pressed Gas Manufacturing Co., having 
an acetylene manufacturing plant at 
Huntington, W. Va. 

American Light and Traction Co.— 
Stockholders on June 2 vote on increas- 
ing common from 400,000 to 1,000,000 
shares of $100 par value and the dis- 
tribution of a 50 per cent. stock divi- 
on. payable to holders of record May 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad.—De- 
clared extra dividend of $1.50 and reg- 
ular semi-annual dividend of $3.50 on 
the common, payable July 11 to holders 
of record June 15. On Jan. 10 a sim- 
ilar extra was paid. 

Brunswicke-Balke-Collender Co. — 
Properties, timber and sawmills hereto- 
fore sold to the Lake Independence 
Lumber Co., have been re-acquired. 

Celotex Co.—March sales were 23,692,- 
781 square feet, bringing a gross revenue 


of $954,197, or more than double the- 


figures for March, 1926. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Purchase of 
control of the Erie and the Pere Mar- 
quette railroads was authorized by 
stockholders. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Received 
order from Union Pacific Railroad for 
$2,500,000 new type steel rails and other 
equipment. 

Dodge Bros., Inc.—Will soon announce 
addition to its line of an improved four- 
cylinder coupe. Sales of Graham trucks 
are averaging more than 230 a day, 
about the same as in 1926, the record 
year. 

Fifth Avenue Coach Co.—Seeking 
franchise for bus operation in the Bor- 
ough of Queens, New York City. The 
plan involves an arrangement with the 
Manhattan & Queens Traction Co., now 
in receivership, for a franchise in sub- 
stitution for that of the railway. 

General Electric Co.—Plants at Taun- 
ton, Mass., and Windsor, Conn., will be 
transferred to Lynn. 

General Motors Corp.—Sales of cars 
to consumers in March totaled 146,275, 
a new high record. Brought out a new 
line of six-cylinder speed trucks equipped 
with Buick valve-in-head engines. Chev- 
rolet division is bringing out new de luxe 
type of closed car, to list at $780. Sales 
of Frigidaire Corp., a subsidiary, for 
first three months of 1927 doubled sales 
for corresponding period a year ago. 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Stockholders 
ratified retirement of 11,880 shares of 
preferred. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Entire 
fabric plant of the Clearwater Mills at 
Cedartown, Ga., has been put in opera- 
tion. 

Illinois Central Railroad.—Called for 
payment July 1, 1927, at 101 and interest, 
entire issue of 15-year secured 5%s, due 
Jan. 1, 1934. 

International Agricultural Corp.— 
Passed dividend on the prior preference 
stock, 
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International Mercantile Marine Co~ 
Reported to be negotiating for purchag 
of the Luckenbach Line. 

International Paper Co.—Mill at Wild. 
er, Vt., has been closed down. 

International Shoe Co.—Shipments fo; 
1927 are running ahead of 1926, which 
established a record. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co—Opened 15 new 
stores since Jan. 1, 1927. 

Loew’s, Inc—In association with 
United Artists Corp., purchased two 
theatres in Columbus, Ohio. Will build 
new 5,000-seat theatre in Fordham sec. 
tion of the Bronx, New York City. 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.—Will acquire 
the Peerless Biscuit Co., of Pittsburgh, 

Macy (R. H.) & Co.—Stockholders ap. 
proved increase in authorized common 
from 350,000 to 750,000 shares, without 
par value, and reduction of the author- 
ized preferred from 100,000 to nil. All 
preferred stock had been heretofore re- 
deemed. 

The Manufacturers Liability Insur- 
ance Company—Offering unsold portion 
of 100,000 shares of common stock at 
$10 a share, $5 of which will go into 
capital and $5 into surplus. The pur- 
pose of the additional capital is to en- 
able the company to accept an increased 
volume of business. 


Missouri Pacific Railroad.—The right 
of a State to levy taxes on railroads for 
improvement of highways used for ve- 
hicular traffic was modified by the 
United States Supreme Court in an 
opinion by Associate Justice Van De- 
vanter in suit brought by this road 
against State of Missouri. 

National Biscuit Co.—Purchased the 
Frank E. Block Co. of Atlanta at a re- 
ported price of $1,000,000. Factory is to 
be rebuilt and expanded. 

National Cash Register Co.—New 
small type machine, recently introduced, 
has proved a success, with sales exceed- 
ing expectations. Foreign business, 
which has increased steadily in recent 
months, continues on the upgrade. Ad- 
vices from President F. B. Patterson, 
now in Europe, state that business pros- 
pects abroad are excellent. 

National Lead Co.—Declared stock 
dividend of 50 per cent. in common stock 
and 50 per cent. in new 6 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock payable on the common on 
May 26 to holders of record May 2. 
Stockholders ratified increase in the 
authorized capital from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000, consisting of $25,000,000 par 
value 7 per cent. cumulative Class “A” 
preferred, $25,000,000 par value 6 per 
cent. cumulative 6 per cent. Class “B” 
preferred, and 500,000 shares ($50,000,- 
000) common. Stockholders also ap- 
proved the elimination of the provisions 
contained in the certificate of incorpora- 
tion for the redemption of the preferred 
stock at the option of the company. 

Northern Pacific Railway—Opened 2 
new passenger office at 560 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 
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Prairie Oil & Gas Co.—Curtailed oper- 
ations considerably in the Texas Pan- 
handle field. 

Pullman Co.—Hannibal Car Wheel Co., 
a subsidiary, will construct a new plant 
in New Orleans. 

Roxy Theatres Corp.—S. L. Rothafel, 
president, advised stockholders that the 
New Roxy Theatre cost $2,000,000 more 
to build than had been expected. The 
excess, he said, will be taken care of 
through the creation of a funded obliga- 
tion, making the earnings available for 
early dividends. 

Shell Union Oil Co.—Called for re- 
demption at $110 a share and accrued 
dividends all of outstanding series “A” 
preferred stock. 

Southern Pacific Co.—Forthcoming 
bond issue, it is reported, will be for 
$62,000,000. 

Standard Oil Co. of California.—Sec- 
retary Wilbur rejected all bids for ex- 
changing royalty crude oil produced 
from Naval Oil Reserves 1 and 2 in Cali- 
fornia for fuel oil, and announced a 
change of policy whereby the crude will 
be sold and the proceeds turned into 
the Treasury, where it will go to the 
general fund, adding approximately $2,- 
500,000 a year to the Government’s in- 
come. 

United Cigar Stores Co.—Offered 
$20,000,000 6 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock at $109 per share and ac- 
crued dividend from May 1, 1927. 

United States Industrial Alcohol Co.— 
Control has been obtained by a group 
representing Percy A. Rockefeller and 
associates. No change in the manage- 
ment will take place. 

United States Steel Corp.—Stockhold- 
ers ratified increase in common from 
5,500,000 shares, par $100, to 7,533,210 
shares, to permit payment of a 40 per 
cent. stock dividend, involving the issu- 
ance of 2,033,210 new common shares. 
Judge Gary definitely intimated that a 
$7 annual dividend basis would be estab- 
lished on the increased common stock 
after the stock dividend. Subsidiaries 
are producing ingots at slightly better 
than 93 per cent. of capacity. 

Universal Pipe & Radiator Co.—De- 
clared initial quarterly dividend of 50 
cents, and an extra dividend of 25 cents 
on the common, payable July 1 to holders 
of record June 15. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc—A joint 
statement by this company and the 
Western Electric Co. said that a plan 
had been worked out whereby Warner 
Bros. would acquire 100 per cent. own- 
ership of the Vitaphone Corp., through 
purchase of the interests of Walter J. 
Rich. Warner Bros. will immediately 
increase studio facilities for the produc- 
tion of films and records. “Seventy-two 
theatres are now equipped and new in- 
stallations are being made at the rate of 
six per week,” said the statement. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., a subsidiary, 
perfected a new lamp which enables re- 
searchers to examine objects often con- 
sidered invisible even with the aid of a 
microscope. 

White Motor Co.—March deliveries of 
trucks and busses were greater than any 
month’s volume since last September, 
the largest September in the company’s 
history. There was an increase in 
March of 74.5 per cent. over February 








deliveries. 


ISTANCE, stub- 
born obstacle im- 
posed by Nature, has given 
way gradually to human 
ingenuity, which hasman- 
aged to extend civilization 
and all its advantages to 
communities large and 
small, near and remote. 


The transmission of elec- 
tric power from efficient 
centrally located generat- 
ing stations to small and 
medium-sized communi- 
ties is the worth-while 
achievement of the sub- 
sidiary operating compa- 
nies of the Middle West 
Utilities Company. To 
many communities which 
have had limited electric 
service or none atall, these 
companies have provided 


Utilities 






MIDDLE WEST 





reliable and economical 
electric power which in 
many cases has been the 
foundation of a marked 
industrial development. 


Broadening the areas 
served by their generating 
stations, these companies 
have replaced more than 
three hundred local plants 
—of limited capacity, in- 
capable of proper growth 
—with transmission line 
service of high quality. 


Better service and all that 
it implies in terms of com- 
munity welfare has re- 
sulted, and an equally im- 
portant effect has been 
the operating economy 
possible in serving a wide 
and diversified territory. 


Company 


SERVING 1841 COMMUNITIES IN IQ STATES 
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Men who sell 
lin the Vest 


have learned that it pays to 
manufacture in Oakland. 


Perhaps you too should 
have a fa&tory-branch or 
warehouse here... where, 
location, transportation, 
raw materials, labor supply 


and climate are right. 


When you are ready to 
investigate . . . ask us. We 
can give you the facts you 
need... « quickly, efhciently 
aes confidentially. 


THE 
OAKLAND 
BANK 


Twelfth and Broadway 
Oakland, Calif. 
































| Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may 
take advantage of our 
service to inquire, without 
cost, regarding reliable 
security brokers with 
whom they can safely do 
business. 


Investors Dept. 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Sth Ave., New York City 





























INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 
EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the In- 

quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three Letters 
should be addressed to 
Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Methods of Second Mortgage 


Financing Institutions 
By Morgan G. Farrell 


HE readiness .with which second 
! mortgage money may be obtained 
from private sources and otherwise, 
has directed the attention of investment 
bankers. to this form of investment outlet 
for surplus funds to a marked extent. In 
fact, a few new corporations have been or- 
ganized to deal in second mortgages on a 
basis which represents a combination of 
the methods of standard mortgage bond 
houses and realty stock companies. A care- 
ful study of the prospectuses of one of 
them, reveals a disposition to organize in 
such a way that the interests of the stock- 
holders will be conservatively protected, 
while the borrowers receive reasonable as- 
surance that the funds will be forthcoming 
at the understood terms. 


Desirable Investments 


HILE loans on second mortgage 

have long been recognized as offer- 
ing a legitimate and necessary adjunct to 
first mortgage financing, a certain un- 
savory reputation has attached itself to 
the industry on account of the methods 
practiced by a comparatively small number 
of lenders and brokers. This is wholly un- 
warranted as affecting the industry in 
general. 

Banks lend money on second mortgages, 
and follow the most conservative policies as 
to interest charges, discounts and other 
terms, consistent with the risk involved. In- 
dividuals with capital to lend have long re- 
garded secondary loans as desirable invest- 
ments provided the security was satis- 
factory. 

Then, too, the practice of the vendor of 
a piece of property taking back a second 
mortgage as part of the purchase price, 
has not only been a recognized one, but has 
grown to astonishing proportions during the 
present building activity. It is probably 
over-conservative to state that in fully 
one-half the sales transactions in city and 
suburban buildings, at present, a second 
mortgage or its equivalent is a factor in 
the financial consideration. 

The sale of homes to buyers of ready- 
built houses in the developments is nearly 
always based upon a fifty per cent. first 
mortgage, a cash payment of approximately 
thirty per cent. and a second mortgage held 
by the vendor for the balance. To be sure, 
the last- named is a short term loan (sel- 
dom over three years) and calls for a par- 
tial or complete amortization in the period 
of its life. The second mortgage, old-style 
was allowed to remain at its face value, less 
discount, for the full term. 


Are High Charges Justified? 


It would be idle to deny that certain 
second mortgages have exacted all that the 
traffic would bear in the shape of discounts 
and fees. The invariable answer to pro- 
tests against exorbitant charges has been 
and probably will continue to be; the extra 
hazard of a second lien. 

Now there is no valid reason why a sec- 
ond mortgage of reasonable amount should 
be regarded as a grave risk, if the first 
mortgage is within a conservative percent- 
age of the value of the property, if it has 


no strings on it and if the property itself 
is a sound investment. 

A fifty per cent. mortgage on a good 
parcel of income-producing property would 
permit the placement of an additional mort- 
gage of 162/3 per cent. with sufficient 
safety to both lenders. That is, the com- 
bined mortgages may total 662/3 per cent, 
for the loan to qualify as conservative. It 
is assumed that all the other factors which 
make for good security are satisfactory, 
i. e. the financial condition of the mort- 
gagor, his business reputation and the other 
fixed assets which he may have. 


Financing Methods 


The methods of some of the more re- 
cently established second mortgage insti- 
tutions are organized with the purpose of 
establishing a standard which will com- 
pare with that of other institutions in the 
field of real estate finance. Whether they 
do or not, the reader may judge. 

Here is the history of one of them: It 
was organized as a stock company to deal 
in second mortgages in a community in 
which the bulk of the construction was 
home building. Its founders bought enough 
stock to create a paid-up capital sufficient 
for their local operations. 


With this capital the company purchased 
mortgages at a discount. Suitable steps were 
taken to analyze the security and to deter- 
mine the amount to be paid for the mort- 
gages. The latter were then turned over 
to trusteeships and bonds issued against the 
mortgages. The funds produced by the 
sale of the bonds were then used for the 
purchase of additional mortgages at a dis- 
count, and the process repeated. Moreover, 
the receipts in the form of payments were 
invested in new mortgages. There were 
other sources of income from subsidiary 
companies, which, however, are only 
auxiliary to the main plan. 


It may be remarked that the mortgages 
bought are largely purchase money, second 
mortgages on homes. Most of them are 
small in amount, and must be amortized. 
In the case of this particular company the 
growth of the business and profits, over a 
period of several years, has been sufficient 
to warrant the sale to the public of com- 
mon and 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock. 


This, in a general way, is the nature of 
the new plan of organization of second 
mortgage institutions. The object is to 
offer to investors stock participation at a 
relatively high rate of interest, and to 
those who have taken back purchase-money 
seconds an opportunity to convert them 
into ready cash. 


The fundamental principles of this plar 
are sound enough and if they are wisely 
and conservatively followed in practice, it 
may well be that second mortgage houses 
of this type will supply a great need. At 
all events, under proper guidance they can 
establish a considerable part of the second 
mortgage market upon a banking plane. If 
they succeed in doing that, there is not 
much question about the desirability of 
their stock issues as investments. 
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NEW ISSUE 


For public subscription the unsubscribed portion of 
100,000 Shares 
MANUFACTURERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 


A Company under the supervision of the Department of Banking and Insurance of the State of New Jersey 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL 


(upon the completion of this Financing) 


200,000 SHARES COMMON STOCK 


BUSINESS; The Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance Company is a corporation of the State of New Jersey, 
organized in 1911 with its home office in Jersey City, N. J., started to write business in July, 1912 


The Company is authorized to issue policies and transacts the business of accident, health, liability, work- 
men’s compensation, property damage, collision and theft insurance, as specified in its charter and amendments 
thereto, in the following states: 


Delaware Maine Missouri New Jersey Rhode Island 
Illinois Maryland New Hampshire New York Vermont 
Indiana Massachusetts Pennsylvania District of Columbia 


Branch Offices are maintained at Boston, Providence, Bridgeport and Baltimore. 


DIRECTORS 


CARLETON D. MORSE, 
Morse & Co., Boston, Mass. 
WALTER B. POLLOCK, Special Rep., Traffic Dept. 
New York Central Lines, New York City 
GEORGE G. RAYMOND, President, 
Tietjen & Lang Dry Dock Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
FREDERICK SNARE, Jr. 
Frederick Snare Corp., New York City 
A. E. WILLIAMSON, Jersey City, N. J. 
GEORGE E. WILLIAMSON, President, 
Brooklyn Finishing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
D. T. WINTER, Jr., M. D., 
President of the Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


FRED ATWATER, President, 

Columbia Nut & Bolt Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

S. PROCTOR BRADY, President, 

Poole Engineering & Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 

WALTER H. COLE, Vice-President, 

The Moore Brothers Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

SAMUEL H. DODD, President, 

Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morrisville, Pa. 

HON. EDWARD I. EDWARDS, : 
U. S. Senator and Chairman of Board of the First 
National Bank of Jersey City, Jersey City, N. J. 

EDWARD I. EDWARDS, Jr., Jersey City, N. J. 

J. G. S. JOHNSON, Jersey City, N. J. 


EARNINGS The Company increased its volume of 


CAPITALIZATION: The capitalization of this Com- \ i } 
business in 1926 approximately 25% over the previous 


pany at present is represented by 100,000 shares of 
common stock. Upon the completion of this public 
subscription there will be outstanding 200,000 shares 
of stock. 

The Board of Directors, when authorizing this in- 
crease in capitalization, stipulated that the price of 
the stock should be $10. per share, $5. of which would 
be credited to capital and $5. to surplus. 

The Company has no preferred stock or bonded in- 
debtedness therefore this common stock is not limited 
as to dividends. 


MANAGEMENT: The Officers and Directors of the 
Company have proven themselves capable and ex- 
perienced insurance executives. They will continue 
to handle the affairs of the Company. 


year and operated at a cost of 129% which is con- 
sidered exceedingly low in the insurance business. 


SURPLUS: After setting aside reserves for all known 
liabilities at December 31, 1926, there remained a sur- 
plus for the protection of policyholders of $700,426.85. 
This surplus does not include, however, office fixtures, 
insured for 000.00, or premiums 90 days overdue, 
of $137,327.25 a large part of which have been col- 
lected. 

Dividends have been paid stockholders over a period 
of 10 years, up to 1924, which averaged over 11%. 
Since that date they have been deferred to enable 
the Company to expand by taking on additional lines. 
It is the Company’s intention to resume dividends o 

the completion of this financing. 


The purpose of the additional Capital provided by this issue is to enable the Company to accept an increased volume of business, 


which is being offered to it at the present time. 


Price $10.00 Per Share 


The Company reserves the right to decline any subscription or reduce its amount. 





Subscription should be made at the office of the BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, 16 Wall Street, New York 
N. Y., who have been appointed agent of the. Company to receive such subscriptions. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 


61 Broadway, New York 


Dividends 

The Board of Directors has declared 
the following quarterly dividends pay- 
able June 1 to holders of record April 
80, 1927: 

Dividend No. 9 

$6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock— 
$1.50 per share in cash or 4/100ths 
of a share of Class A Stock for each 
share of Preferred Stock held. 


Dividend No. 6 


$6.50 Dividend Series Preferred Stock 
$1.624%4 per share in cash or 
4.88/100ths of a share of Class A 
Stock for each share of Preferred 
Stock held. 


This is equivalent to permitting 
holders of said Preferred Stocks to 
apply their cash dividend to the pur- 
chase of Class A Stock at the price 
of approximately $37.50 per share as 
compared with the present market 
price of $40.50 per share. The stock 
dividend is equivalent to over $6.48 
per share per annum for the $6 Divi- 
dend Series and over $7.00 per share 
per annum for the $6.50 Dividend 
Series Preferred Stock. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 
































ESSENTIAL SERVICE 








IN 19 STATES 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 
Notice of Dividend 
on Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly 
dividend of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) upon 
each share of the outstanding 
Common Capital Stock, pay- 
able May 16, 1927, to all 
Common stockholders of rec- 
ord on the Company’s books, 
at the close of business at 
1:00 o'clock P. M., April 
30, 1927. 
EUSTACE |]. KNIGHT, 
Secretary. 












































Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, held 
>= 25, 1927, the regular Rpt dividend 

$1.50 per share was declar ——_ on May 
16th, 1927, to stockholders of record on May Sth, 
1927. The Stock transfer books will not be 
closed for dividend purposes. 


By W. J. ZUCKER, Secretary. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, March 30, 1927. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quar- 
tetly dividend of Fifty Cents (50c) a share 
on the Common Stock of this Company, pay- 
able May 16th, 1927, to Common stockholders 
of record at the close of business May 2nd, 1927. 

Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 
not close. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, 


Vice-President and Treasurer. 
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International Securities 
Trust of America 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


For information about this 
investment trust, address 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 








A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
1 Federal Street 50 Pine Street 
Boston New York 























Offering Sate Securities of Electric Light 
and Power,Gas, and Transportation Com- 
panies operating in 20 states. 


Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Milwaukee St.Louis Louisville Indianapolis 
aT 











FLORIDA 


Sell high priced stocks now 
and buy cheap a well located 
tract of 60 acres on new Dixie 
Highway in rapidly growing 
South Florida County Seat. If 
you can afford to pay taxes 
and hold this for a few years, 
| you are assured of tremen- 
dous profit. 


Land Development Dept. 


Florida Growers, Inc. 


Stuart Florida 
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Florida’s Safest Investment 


LAKELAND BUILDING and 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


“Authorized” 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 
RETURNS 8% WITH 100% SECURITY 


Shares for sale at par, $100.00 per 
share, without bonus or commis- 
sions of any kind. Pays 8 per cent. 
per annum, in quarterly install- 
ments of 2 per cent., January first, 
April first, July first, and October 
first of each year. Owners of these 
shares have no taxes to pay, no 
insurance to look after and no titles 
to bother with. Money available 
any time. 


LAKELAND BUILDING and 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Let Us Send You Booklet F 

Box 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


FORBES for May 15, 1927 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





A Gift! 

“Some one sick at yo’ house, Mis’ 
Carter?” inquired Lila. “Ah seed de doc- 
tah’s kyar dar yestidy.” 

“It was my brother, Lila.” 

“Sho’! Whut’s he got de matter of 
him ?” 

“Nobody seems to know what the disease 
is. He can eat and sleep as well as ever. 
He stays out all day on the porch in the 
sun and seems as well as anyone. But he 
can’t do any work at all.” 

“He cain’t—yo’ say he cain’t work? 
Law, Miss Carter, dat ain’t no disease. 
Dat’s a gif’!”—$5 prize to D. I. Devoe, 
Fort Plain, N. J. 


* * x 
High Taxis 
Small Son: “Mother, who’s that man 
in the picture?” 
Mother: “That’s a very rich man— 


John D. Rockefeller.” 

Small Son: “How rich is he?” 

Mother: “Oh, I don’t know. The 
magazine says he pays millions of dollars 
each year just for taxes.” 

Small Son (after some minutes medita- 
tion): “Gee, Mother? Wouldn’t you 
think a man with all that money could 
buy a car of his own?”—Prize of “Forbes 
Epigrams”’ to M. Ennes, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

x * * 
Carte Blanche 

Eloping Bride—Here’s a 
from papa! 

Bridegroom (eagerly)—What does he 
say? 

Bride—Do not come home and all will 


be forgiven.—Cornell Widow. 
* * * 


telegram 


Spring Planting 

One morning Brown looked over his 
garden wall and said to his neighbor, 
“Look here, what are you burying in that 
hole?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I’m just replanting some 
of my seeds, that’s all.” 

“Seeds!” shouted Brown angrily. “It 
looks more like one of my hens!” 

“It is! The seeds are inside !”—Prize of 
“Forbes Epigrams” to W. J. Cooper, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
x * * 


Good Shot 
Hiram—Well, sir, my shotgun let out 
a roar, and there lay a dead wolf ahead 
of us! 
Bored Boarder—How iong had it been 
dead? 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
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stamped, addressed envelope. 














LT. 






































































































































































































